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PUBUSHSRS* NOTE 


As the author of this book has been under detention 
since April, 1918 we could not ha\*o the much needed 
boncllt of consultations v\ith him rORardlnn final nni 
sion of proofs, etc. Hence we arc afraid some inoccurc 
dcs might have crept In which could ha\*e othcruLe 
been corrected. Wo sincerel> hope that the reader wi!! 
excuse us considering the circumstances under %\hlch 
%vc are forced to publish this much \alunblc book. 


— ruBUSftrns 



PEEFACE 


This book was mainly drafted in Yeravada Jail in the period 
of October 1942 to January 1943 

. Hence some of the limitations that the reader will find in 
the treatment of the subject 

I have not been able to deal with the subject with all the 
fullness it requires and I could not use or cite aU the data that 
IS available in the ancient Sanskrit literature in original or the 
digest of such literature by modern scholars 

I hope someone better equipped than myself will be able 
to do it for our workmg class 

I had no mtention of writmg this book at the time I did It 
arose as a result of the innumerable questions which the politi- 
cal prisoners aroimd me in Yeravada Jail at that time raised 
and wanted me to answer 

The battle of Stalingrad was in full swmg then, and ques- 
tions of War, Socialism, Class-struggle, the Superiority of the 
Soviet System etc were hot m the air 

Why do wars take place, how to differentiate one war from 
another, what are classes, what is the State, what distinguishes 
one State from another, how to abolish wars once for all, will 
mankind always require a State and Government, how to solve 
the problem of poverty, etc , etc 

For a short while I had been permitted to mix with Con- 
gress prisoners We had talks and I found that unless I went 
to the root of the matter and gave them an outline of the rise 
of the classes and State in Indian Society from the view point 
of historical materialism, they would not be satisfied They were 
fresh young men who were eager to learn and imderstand 

But soon certain events took place and our association with 
each other was cut oS by the British jailors 

After my release from Jail, I left for Europe for the Congress 
of the World Federation of Trade Umons and the book was 
relegated to the background The claims of the day-to-day 
working-class struggles were more pressmg 

During the country-wide searches of the offices of the Com- 
munist Party and Trade Umons and homes of Commimists, or- 
dered by Sardar Patel, Home Member of the Government of India 
on January 14, 1947 in connection with the booklet “Operation. 
Asylum,” a pubhcation which revealed the British Government’s 
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PRETACX 

»mtar7 operaUoiml plana acalnsi the Indian people a port c! 
tW* nmntttcrlpt and Ita notca xcere carried away by the Pollc« 
probably mlatakinij the Sanskrit quotations oa aotne code lan^ 
age But fortunately the papers vero ollenranU returned. 

And lastly the question— is It necessary to spend one a Uti» 
on fuchf a subject since the present rolume deals only Mth the 
Origin ol Family Private Property Claases and the fitate In 
ancient India? 

The readers vrtll excuse me 11 in answer 1 quote an extract 
Irom Lenin, 

In hit lecture to the students ol the Bterdkrr UnlTtnlty la 
iyi9 on the Stale Lenin tald 

“ the question Is so complex and has been to ctmfturd 
by bouTfieoU scholars and rrltcrs that anybody who deslrt* 
to study this question seriously and to master It Indepead 
enUy must attack U several times rtlurn to It again and 
again and consider the question Irom various angles In order 
to obtain a clear and definite understanding of It- And It 
win be all the easier to return to this question because It It 
such a lundamental such a baric question of all pollllcj and 
because not only In such stormy and revolutionary thrrs as 
the present, but even In the most peaceful UnUs you win 
come across this question In any newspaper In conncctlca 
with any economic or political question.'’ 

(Mar* Itnrel* Marxism Mcocow Ed., p. 4311 

In reterrlnc to the coutuslon created by representailret of 
bourgeois science on thU wbjcct, Lenin ray» 
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Menshevik.'; nnd Socialist Revolutionaries, who reject with 
dlsrusl the surccstlon that they are under the sv,ay of rell- 
pious prejudices nnd arc con\Inccd that they can record 
the SIhIIc with sober eyes Tills quection has been so con- 
fused nnd complicated because It afreets the Interests of the 
rullnr classes more than anv other (Yleldlnc In this respect 
only to the foundations of Economic Science) ” 

(Marx Enects MnrxKm, Moscov; Ed , p 425 ) 

Our Mensheviks and Socialists mleht note! 

Tclllnc the students how to approach the question, Lenin 
savs* 

'To approach the question os sclcntmcally ns possible 
we must cast at least n fleetlnc nloncc back on the history 
of the rise nnd development of the State The most reliable 
thinr in a question of Social Science and one that Is most 
necessary In order really to acquire the habit of approachlnc 
this question correctly and not allowlnc oneself to pet lost 
In the mass of detail or In the Immense variety of conflicting 
opinions — the most Important thing In order to approach the 
question scientifically Is not to forget the underlying histori- 
cal connection, to examine cverj' question from the stand- 
point of how' the given phenomenon arose In hlstorj’’ and 
what principal stages this phenomenon passed through In 
Its development, and, from the standpoint of Its development, 
to examine what the given thing has become today ” 

(Marx Engels Marxism, Moscow Ed , p 426 ) 

And proceeding further, he says* 

‘T hope that In connection with the question of the State 
you will acqulant yourself with Engels’ book— THE ORIGIN 
OP THE FAMILY, PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE STATE 
This Is one of the fundamental works of modem socialism 

(Marx Engels Marxism, Moscow Ed , p 426 l 

That Is why as the reader will notice, this book closely 
follows the above mentioned work of Engels, In dealing with the 
same subject In Indian history, which unfortunately, Engels 
had not enough sources to do, when he wrote his celebrated work 
In this preface, I do not wish to discuss the sources I have 
used or make a thankful reference to the numerous friends who 
provided me with books etc I will leave that for the second 
volume, If ever It gets the chance to see the light of the day 


SAD 
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Conlcni})orary Lines of Sluuics 
in hiclian His lory 


Im>i t r O' r co'j'vTRitr> ix tju . woni.o. ahich became 

cenb. cs Cj* men's ci\ ili'^nlion, in tlic most ancient times It 
11 one of the se\cn countiies in the uorkl, \\rhoro food- 
plants originated,’ \\cic picked up by man and cultured and 
‘•pread It IS yet an unsolved question, as to where primeval 
man chlTorentintcd fiom the four-footed nnimal, became 
the tool-making two-handed social man, fought wild Nature, 
survived and grew world over Remnants of skulls and 
bones of ancient man. vdiich load anthi opologists m the 
track of eaily man, have been found in China, Java, Europe, 
Africa, etc And those who would want India also to shaie 
m that “honour,” would point to the Sivalil: Hills’ and 
researches theie around to give us a share of that semi- 
man, semi-animal, to complete our claim to be an ancient 
cradle of human origins and civilisation Indian historians 
of India are very particular on this point of our ancienthood 
and the ago of our civilisation 

Indian wrileis and historians had almost developed a 
craze to prove that not only were we ancient but that every- 
thing that now exists m the v/orld, as part of civilisation. 


^ Cf Vavilov, N I , in Science At Cross-Roads 
-F Bons Anthropology 

D 1 , 



S INDIA raOK PROemVE COMinjNlSU TO SLAVEEY 

was once with us and we knew it all— m science phllosoph>, 
politics, etc. If Kant was great in philosophy, our Sankara 
was one greater if Shakespeare was great in literature our 
Kalidas was one greater, if you had Rousseau s social con 
tract in politics, we too had one like it We had aeroplanes, 
railways, explosives and what not And we had all this, 
when the English or Europeans were wearing bearskinsl 
That last idea was the real driving force of our histo- 
rians- We dug up our ancient walls and moats, our 
hhoorjapatras and papynl to build a defence against the 
foreign enemy who was trying to annihilate us. History 
was used by the English rulers of India to demoralise the 
nsing freedom movement, to build a psychosis in the leader 
ship of the people that compared to world history Its ngi 
its achievement India and Its people were nowhere and 
whatever of its history was known led to one conclusion 
that this country and its people were historically destined 
to be always conquered and ruled by foreign in\’ador5- 
Geography climate and culture Inevitably doomed us to 
this fate- Serious and responsible historians of Cambridge 
History’ and other works propagated this thesis. In order 
to fight it our historians went to prove that India s history 
really almost begins world history of present man that 
the Aryan who today peoples this land spread out from 
the Arctic regions several thousand years ago and In India 
he produced the best of everything that man could or w ill 
ever do again He refuses to be annihilated. 

Such militant history ivriting had Its use no doubt in 
the struggle against the British pow cr But Just as ft gn\*e 
the Indian Nationalist a certain morale it also go\‘e him a 
false sense of values regarding the past and made him 
venerate everything that was of the past but hod cctscd 


rr*»tT iBlrodartl&a lo AikUkI nU<»ry 

nuk ArrU<> tB u»f V«Uf- It Mn Ihit t>r ht» r* h»i 

•bown tlut -ThtJ tnUrfrUrt#! Ary« cuKw rwtf fu** 

bMTi of • htjthrr typ* than ti tmuCtr t oppw tf tn b* Mni tK»t 
rttton Bby tho primttivo Arrtnt *’wrtd not bo pticrd m f * J 

with tbe ^ Ktiterrtc lohiWtintt of Ctrm oa ftJwrt * « 

cl»lU«U<m- (lt« raiuon. p t 
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to be of use m. the present, or had become a positive 
hmdrance. 

Students of history today will be amused to read the 
miUions of words spent m argumg, for example, whether 
the death of Afzal Khan at the hands of Shivaji was moral 
or not, whether it was ordmary “murder,” “assassmation” 
or a permissible kill m the battle The celebrated volume 
of Jayaswal on ancient Hindu-Polity was written with the 
motive to refute the assertions' of the British rulmg class 
.that India was unfit for parliamentary democratic mstitu- 
tions, by showmg that ancient India had republics and 
“self-govemmg democracies”. The English spoke as the 
inheritors of the civilisation of Greece and Rome, claimed 
the first place m ancient civilisation for them and for Egypt 
and Palestme, they demed that the Mahahharat had any 
meamng or reality, that the Vedas of the Hmdus were a 
historical record or that our history could go beyond that 
of the Greeks, whose Alexander conquered some parts of 
India 

Our mteUigentsia chafed We had no papyrus Prisse to 
prove our age, no pyramids of Gizet, a real massive record, 
nor mummies of Akhnaton and Tutankhamen, no towns 
dug up like Ur and Babylon to speak for us The archaeo- 
logical department of a foreign Power was not mterested 
in that Independently of the support from the State or the 
rich m the land, our historians toiled to collect their own 
records The copper-plates of kings recordmg gifts to 
Brahmins, stone-engravmgs, corns and writmgs such as on 
the Asoka Pillars, were collected to unravel the past Astro- 
nomical observations m rehgious textbooks pushed historical 
memory to even 3,000 or 4,000 B C But it was not given 
the credence of history" 

Until at last a real town was found and dug out, that 
of Mohanjo Daro m Smdh, which led even the European 


5 See Orion by Tllak. Vedanga Jyotisb by Dbdt, and the disciissions on 
the date of the Bharat War and the Vedas by several authors The European 
writers had assigned 1,500 BC as the earliest date for the Vedas and 1»000 
B C for the Bharat War On the other hand, the Sumenan, Egyptian and 
other antiauities were dated between 4.000 to 6.000 B C 
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geols faction In relation to its approach to the problem of 
•truggle against imperialism, and 

secondly according to the attitude of the exploiting 
class, of the landlord bourgeois combine in IncUa, towards 
the exploited millions of the country, who were bond-slaves 
both of the foreign Imperialist bourgeoisie and the national 
bourgeoisie 

The problem of finding a method and platform to com 
bat the British conquest raised the question as to why the 
English succeeded In defeating the Mughals and the Mara- 
thas, especially the latter with whom alone the British had 
to wage the final serious battles for the conquest of Indla. 
The powerful conquerors of India before the British were 
the Mughals, whom the Marathas, under the leadership of 
Shivaji, had succeeded in defeating Why then the Mam 
thas failed against the British and why had they succeeded 
against the Mughals? Answers to these two questions 
should he enough to suggest new ways and means, to achieve 
freedom from the new conqueror Writers on history 
plunged with greet vigour and spirit into these questions. 
The Maratha Mughal relations being still fresh in men s 
mind and being stllJ a part of soda! reality the middle- 
class Intelligentsia and the bourgeois-nationalist press 
devoted great attention to the solution of the problem 

The paucity of material and the obstruction put by the 
foreign rulers hampered even historical studies a great deal 
The authorities refused to open the archh'cs of the Maratha 
courts for study by the students of hlstorj The princely 
houses surviving on the ruins of the Marathas and the 
Mughals, loyal to the new masters and in fear of losing 
their lU gotten rulcrships refused to open their archKcs 
Big feudal landlord and baron houses shunned the histo- 
rians, Because all these three v ere afraid of the skeletons 
in their cupboards, afraid to let the people knon the secrets 
of their past Yet the persistence of the studenU did vlcW 
some materiah And then began the real skirmishes and 
battles. 

Long before the Indian writers could speak of 
hlstoiy British writers using the material that «me their 
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way during the course o£ their conquest and plunder, had 
already produced some works on Indian history Elphinstone,. 
Grant’ Duff, Briggs, Todd, Moreland, etc had pioduced their 
volumes, on the basis of which the world was already bemg 
“educated” in Indian history. 

The Indian writers who came after them had to begm 
by combating their perversions, wrong delineations and 
understanding of Indian events and history But when it 
came to presenting their own viewpoint, the results were 
not less confusmg or more flattermg Tliey led to certam 
conclusions, which the liberal bourgeoisie later on tried to 
use as its platform for the future 

Leaving aside the voluminous research publications, if 
we only take a few of the representative works, we can 
easily see what view our bourgeois intelligentsia took of 
Indian history, which was supposed to lead them m the 
future battles with the new enemy 

M G Ranade, the Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court, wrote The Rise of the Maratha Powei , trying to lay 
bare the springs that gave success to the Maratha rising 
under Shivaji In 1918, on the centenary of the fall of the 
Peshwas, N C Kelkar, a famous essayist and scholar of the 
liberal school, wrote The Marathas and the English, trymg 
to analyse where the latter scored over the former V K. 
Ra]wade poured out volumes of research material on the 
Maratha defeat at Panipat, the dnvmg force of Shivaji’s 
rising, the caste squabbles and personal intrigues of the 
Maratha courts, the armaments and teclinique of the English, 
etc Major Basu did a volume on the Rise of Christian 
Powei in India And there were a number of books on the 
Independence War of 1857 The conclusions formed by each 
of these typical writers will show us the way history was 
bemg understood by the rism'g mtelhgentsia of our coimtrv 
— conclusions which were to be a gmde for the future battleb. 

Ranade made the samts and their sects of the 16th and 
17th centuries, their religious fervour and attack on the 
established corrupt priesthood of Hindu society, as the prime 
mover of the Maratha nsmg He saw rehgion as the drivmg 
force of history and likened the Bhakti schools of that nerjod 
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to the European Reformation against Catholicism and the 
consequent rise of the new States and society in Europe. 
Of course the process had to be assisted by the genius of n 
leader like Shivajl Rajwade and others held religion as the 
driving force but differed as to the personalities (Ramdas 
or Shivajl, etc.) who were the exponents or representatives 
of rebirth of a nation, The peculiar genius of the 
Marathas, embodied In what he called Maharashtra Dhanrui 
was also made one of the forces of history When it came 
to finding reasons for defeat at the hands of the British, 
curiously the retreat of religion was not made the main 
cause of the fall. Possibly because the English did no 
famish conversion to Christianity and religious blessings 
of their God as the force that put them on the waves and 
dropped India in their laps. Kelkar found the reasons to 
be mainly in the absence of that cohesive element called 
national patriotism and In the extreme love of individualist 
separatism that characterised the Marathas The English 
were the opposite of this and hence they won. Why the 
virtues appeared among the British In the 17th and 18th 
centuries, which apparently they had not before as their 
own history tells us, nobody tried to explain. Basus 
imposing tome attributed the auccessea of the British to 
their total lack of truthfulness and extensive use of trea 
chery and corruption, which the Indian rulen unfortunatclv 
could not combat T hus the whole mcrv_emcnt o Uiistory-,, 
was conditioned by men 8 ideas^ the virtues and vices of^ 
statc^nen and leadenr- mlliions oi the toilioS people 
lKe”marchof~thSrsoc!al organisms through ages — all were 
subject to the whims and prejudices, moral ideas or religious 
faith of the “heroes,^ "Gums” **Avatitr8** of history Some 
found Its motive powers In rare individuals some In the 
inherent characteristics of this or that caste or race 

But hou on earth these ideas, xtiIucs morals or faiths 
arose grew and vrinishcd and wore bom again, and why the 
same set of ideas in one country defeated the same set In 
another utis left to chance accident, fate. Sc ultimately 
sodolj was left with no hope of planning and conlrolllng 
its oVpTi fate or the futuref 

Our historians who followed this strain wcw only 
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mutat ing their own foreign teachers on whose products of 
iearning_they were„.brought, up._ They were disciples of 
Carlyle, Burke, Bentham, Green and Hegel The idealist, 
fatalist views of history, which these philosophers of the 
bourgeoisie applied to their own country’s history, were 
picked up by our historians and applied to us here m those 
very forms And these learned men of India were not averse 
to accepting the bourgeois science of history from the schools 
of their veiy conquerors masmuch as society m India itself 
was now bemg pulverised and refashioned m the image of 
the bourgeoisie of the conquering imperialist countries 

As we mentioned above, the chummg of the immediate 
pre-British period did yield a political and social platform 
to the nsmg bourgeoisie and its inteUigentsia Those who 
would blame everything on the masses, held the cure of 
their superstitions and narrow caste feelmgs as the prime 
condition for the regeneration of the country. Those who 
held feudal separatism as the cause of the defeat, called for 
a united national patriotism, transcending the boimdanes 
of feudal family pride and interests As the masses were 
but mert clay, moulded and enlivened by the ideas and 
example of the “hero”, the “leader” or the "Auatar”, m 
history they had no other role except to trust, obey and 
follow 

Even factional quarrels were justified from history. 
The Hon-Brahmm Party pleaded that the victorious Mara- 
thas lost when led by the Brahmms, the Peshwas Hence 
any political leadership where the Brahmms had a hand 
was suspect The Kayasthas fought Brahmms, who quoted 
past history agamst them m which even Sanskrit philology 
was used as a weapon The scheduled-castes formulated 
their platform, begmnmg with their role m the Koregaon 
battle" and endmg with the denunciation of the Manusmnti, 
the social-pohtical code of the Hmdus 

Past history was thus bemg read m order to help and 
justify the present slogans and platform of pohtical parties 


« Where the Peshwas fought the British and lost* The Mahar Battalion^ 
of the British were a great force in this battle and to them is attributed 
the British victory in that battle 
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to tHe European Refonnatioii against Catholicism and the 
consequent rise of the new States and society In Europe. 
Of course the process had to be assisted by the genius of a 
leader like Shfva/t Rajwade and others held religion as the 
driving force, but differed as to the personalities (Kanjdas 
or Shiva jh etc.) who were the exponents or representatives 
of tl^ rebirth of a natioiL, The peculiar genius of the 
Marathas, embodied in what he called Maharashtra Dhoima, 
was also made one of the forces of history When it came 
to finding reasons for defeat at the hands of the British, 
curiously the retreat of religion was not made the main 
cause of the faU. Possibly because the English did not 
furnish conversion to Christianity and religious blesaingB 
of their God as the force that put them on the ^vave8 and 
dropped India In their laps. Kelkar foimd the reasons to 
be mainly in the absence of that cohesive element called 
national patriotism and in the extreme love of indlviduaUat 
separatism that characterised the Marathas. The English 
were the opp<»ite of this and hence they won Why the 
virtues appeared among the British in 17th and 18th 
centuries, which apparently they had not before as their 
own history tcUs us, nobody tried to explain. Basu s 
Imposing tome attributed the successes of the British to 
their total lack of truthfulness and extensive use of trea 
chery and corruption which the Indian rulers unfortunatclv 
could not combat T hus the whole movemcnt^ LJilstQi:x.H 
was conditioned by men s ideas, the virtues and vices of 
s tatesmen and Ica^ erall^The mfilions of the tolling people 
the march of their social organisms through ages — all were 
subject to the whims and prejudices, moral ideas or religious 
faith of the heroes,” ''Gurtu ” ”jlt?afars” of history Some 
found its motiw powers in rare Indlriduals some In the 
inherent characteristics of this or that caste or race 

But how on earth these Ideas, \Tducs, morals or faiths 
arose grew and \an!shed and were bom again, and uhy the 
same set of ideas In one country defeated the some set in 
another was left to chance accident fate So olilmafclf 
sodely w'la left with no hope of planning and controlllnr 
its owTi foie or the futurel 

Our historians who folloucd this strain 
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imitating .t heir own fo reign teachers on whose products of^ 
le arnmg _ti^3L-W.ere_brought_ up , They were disciplei of 
Carlyle, Burke, Bentham, Green and Hegel The idealist, 
fatalist views of history, which these philosophers of the 
bourgeoisie applied to their own country’s history, were 
picked up by our historians and applied to us here in those 
very forms And these learned men of India were not averse 
to acceptmg the bourgeois science of history from the schools 
of their very conquerors masmuch as society m India itself 
was now being pulverised and refashioned m the image of 
the bourgeoisie of the conquermg imperialist countries 

As we mentioned above, the chummg of the immediate 
pre-Bntish period did yield a political and social platform 
to the rismg bourgeoisie and its mteUigentsia Those who 
would blame everything on the masses, held the cure of 
their superstitions and narrow caste feehngs as the prime 
condition for the regeneration of the country. Those who 
held feudal separatism as the cause of the defeat, called for 
a united national patriotism, transcendmg the boundaries 
of feudal family pride and interests As the masses were 
but mert clay, moulded and enlivened by the ideas and 
example of the “hero”, the “leader” or the ‘‘Avatwf’, m 
history they had no other role except to trust, obey and 
follow 

Even factional quarrels were 3ustified from history. 
The Non-Brahmin Party pleaded that the victorious Mara- 
thas lost when led by the Brahmms, the Peshwas Hence 
any political leadership where the Brahmms had a hand 
was suspect The Kayasthas fought Brahmms, who quoted 
past history agamst them m which even Sanskrit philology 
was used as a weapon The scheduled-castes formulated 
their platform, begmnmg with their role m the Koregaon 
battle* and ending with the denunciation of the Manusmnti 
the social-political code of the Hmdus 

Past history was thus bemg read m order to help and 
3 ustify the present slogans and platform of pohtical parties. 


9 Where the Peshwas fought the British and lost The Mahar Battalion^ 
of the British were a great force In this battle and to them Is attrihnf^ 
the British victory m that battle attributed 
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Lessons from the past victories and defeats were stipposed 
to help the present This ahows how history was beln^ 
read with a purpose and with a definite partisan attitude 
by the bourgeois intelligentsia, m which the millions of the 
masses had no role except to toil and fight ior this of that 
hero 

But soon our bourgeois phnosophere of past history and 
bourgeois leadership of contemporary history found that 
they could not help each other mudL The poUtical and 
social reahtles, the upheavals of this period, were something 
totally netn in history which past experience could not 
explain JBsb&r and Akbar Shlvaji and Peshwas the saints 
and sadhus of those days of 16th and 17th centuries, their 
politics and society had nothing In common with Victoria 
and Palmerstone, Churchill* and the YJd.CjL, Tilak and 
Gandhi, or Mart Lenin and Stalin of 19th and 20th cen 
tune*. Where was history then to help Its makers with 
the steam engine and telegraph, the world market and crisis, 
strikes and revolutions? True courageous professors were 
not wanting who tried to discover ba nking and rate^oLinte- 
rest even in Rt ffregg parliamentary voting in Buddha-Viha 
ras caH el* caidcoi^tD5“5rChHirafcyn7g TrfiRrtni^ Wciflt 
politic realify laughed at these attempts. The colossal 
aU-world-embradng capitalist industrial revolution of our 
epoch wo* a thing nowhere heard of in history So also 
the toiling masses of ancient and medieval history could 
not have dreamt of the mighty doings of the world prole- 
tariat of our epoch out to become the ruling class and 
transform world society out of povertv to pJent} for all 
time to come! Entirely new forces new classes new people 
Sprung up into cvistcnce, to guide whom to understand 
whom the science of history of the bourgeois historians 
Indian and foreign could provide no lax\s Political history 
as studied by the old authors ceased to bo a ll%lny guldin^ 
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subject in the national-political struggles after the crisis of 
the first world war® 

An outstanding work on Indian history has scarcely 
been produced in the last twenty years, compared to what 
was poured out in the late 19th and early 20th century 
Instead of a bold, scientific and revolutionary understandmg 
of history, blmd people thought that they had acquired a 
vision, when merely confused vacillatmg Glimpses of 
History were given to them and sighs about Glory that 
was Ind 

Not that work on history had altogether ceased There 
were historians and historical institutions engaged m the 
task of collecting material, on research and mterpretation 
But the drivmg force had ceased to be the necessity to find 
mspiration and platform for the struggle agamst imperialism 
from the past The national movement led by the bour- 
geoisie had evolved its pohtical platform of “constitutional 
demands” and its economic platform of freedom to develop 
“national mdustry ” In this field, Irish, American and 
Enghsh histones were more to its use than the edicts of 
Asoka, Akbar or the Peshwa Daftar. The poor research 
scholars, deprived of Government support or the patronage 
of their own bourgeoisie, managed to scrape out a living 
somehow 

But if pohtical history waned m its influence, the new 
situation, developmg out of the crisis of imperiahsm and 
bourgeois nationalism, called for another orientation in 
historical studies It was now social history, raising the 
question of relation of classes m social economy and politics, 
the question of the entue movement for social revolution, 
that called forth the attention of the bourgeoisie and its 
mtelligentisa " 


^Wixen India was drawn Into the orbit of world revolution and its toiling 
'masses lifted the banner of the democratic revolution 

® Cf Works on Race and Caste in India» Origin of State» History of 
Marriage, Education in Ancient India, Banking, Law and Revenue, Social 
Organisation in Mahabharat Times, Ancient Trade and Manufactures, Cultural 
Relations between the Arabs and the Hindus, etc by several authors such as 
Ghurye, Dutta, Beniprasad, Rajwade, Bhargavaj Altekar, Ghoshal, Vaidya# 
Fick, and so on 


\ 
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national bourgeoisie only bargaining for its share of profits 
when standing in the front of national freedom and ham** 
pering its revolutionary growth? Was the national struggle 
then an aspect of class struggle ? Is national revolution then 
a process of class struggles? Have aU national-political 
struggles a class basis? The working class demanded an 
answer from the bourgeois InteUigentaia, and from Its own 
leadership that was newly arising In Its midst-— that of the 
Communists. 

On the continent of Europe where the bourgeoisie and 
the people had national freedom, the same question was 
raised in different forms. When feudal lords and kings 
were overthrown, autocracy destroyed, vast powers of pro- 
duction developed and u^eard of wealth rolled off the 
machines and democracy voted and decided who was to rule 
the State, how was it that crisis of imemplc^rment visited 
people, famine in the midst of plenty overtook the tollers 
and whole society except the rich? "V^at was the way out? 
There then, new historians, phflosopherB of history, arose 
who found the answer for the working class. They went to 
the root of the matter and asked how does human society 
arise and grow from epoidi to epoch? What is the driving 
force of its rise and growth, of its evolutions and revolutions? 
Bourgeois science had failed to give the answer They had 
already said that the problem of the poor and rich, of the 
ruler and ruled of the strong and weak, of the leader and 
led the hero and the followers existed from eternity and 
will always exist. It was mans fate the original sin of 
Creation or Gods wUt 

working refused to accept that conclusion. 

Marx and Engels analysed the history of social growth and 
found the law that governs development of hlstorj the 
famous law of historical materialism the dialectical and 
materialist understanding of history 

According to this theory the development of society 
the condition in which men find themselves or make for 
themscl\c3 docs not arise out of the good or bad Ideas of 
this or that man hero or Avatar nor natural gcorraphlcal 
suntnindlngs, nor from Gods will. Illitorj Is reHher » 
predestined mechanistic mo\*emcnt nor does It mmT in o 
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circle like the water-wheel, which fills in and drams out at 
the hands of the ever toilmg historical Ass — called Man. 
Man evolved out of material Nature and m order to live has 
to fight with it, has first to fight for food, shelter, clothmg, 
etc, etc That is the primary activity Therein his con- 
dition IS determined by the productive forces, the tools, the 
instruments of production that he develops. Man arises as 
social man, and his social structure, i e , his relations with 
one another, are basically conditioned by the pro ducti ve 
forces These relations are production relations and the 
given society in the given epoch is recogmsed by its mode 
of production and is demarcated from others by that charac- 
teristic. That determmes the political structure, morals, 
philosophy, emotions, art, etc of the society. All these have 
their origm m that foundation called the mode of production 
of a society But that does not mean that they by them- 
selves, once arisen, do not effect the base or do not have 
mdependent role and value They have. They help to 
change, modify, alter ‘the structure of society, but on 
condition that the base, i e , the productive forces, has 
ripened for the change. 

Human history has seen five stages of social organisation, 
all iTsmg or vamshmg accordmg to the changes m the 
productive forces These stages are known as primitive 
communal, slave, feudal, ^capitalist and socialist. From each 
to the next, man has progressed to a higher phase of livmg 
and thinkmg From each to the other, man had to progress 
through revolution and struggle In the first phase, society 
was not divided in classes, had no private property, had no 
class struggles, no rich and poor, no State, no kmgs, no 
mternal civil war but had enough of tribal wars As 
mstruments of production grew, private property and classes 
arose Smce then all history is history of class struggles, 
leading to slave society, feudal society, capitalist society and, 
finally, socialist society wherem classes are finally abolished 
on the basis of the highest development of productive forces 
and social wealth. Then history ceases to be blind class 
struggle and man becomes complete master of his destmy. 
The modem instruments of production make that possible 
and mevitable. 
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The struggle for the final phase began in the late l&th 
century, and the class that hy its role in production wifi 
accomplish this historical task is the working class. 

Mandsm destroyed the concept of history as a jumble 
of accidents, of ideas, and reduced It to science a verfflable 
law giving man a consciousness to plan existence and the 
future abolish fate and mlaery 

Axxxjrdmg to this theory where forces were rjpe the 
European working class carried out the revolution in severrd 
countries, established the Soviet Union and Sodolism, 
leading the way for toUlng humanity 

According to this theory the conquest of India and such 
other conquests by the European American or other nations 
in the present epoch are conquests on behalf of the Interests 
of the bourgeoisie of these countries, their necessity for 
markets for export of capital for new fields of exploitation. 
Small capital by fattening on labour by ruining Its own 
class brothers In competition on the market, concentrates 
Itself centralises technique grows gigantic Into world wide 
monopolies and conquers colonies. Capitalist conquest of 
a colony generates there again the same relations, 11 It Is not 
already a capitalist coimtry, generates there a national 
bourgeoisie, which confronts the monopoly Imperialist 
conqueror with competition and claims for a "living space 
in the world of profit” Along with Jt Is also bom the 
working class, the bearer of the revolution That gives 
birth to the national struggle. But as soon as the 'working 
class and the toUlng masses claim thdr right to IhT the 
national bourgeoisie deserts the people goes over to the 
camp of fanperiallsm strikes a deal 'with It and turns against 
its own people ic , suppresses their njvolts to groi^ out of 
slavery into real firecdom from exploitation into Socialism, 
When the working class of a country has grown to the 
consciousness of ita historical role and begins to oryanLc 
with its new ideology the bourgeoWo besides rxipprcssln" 
it ■with violence, tries to corrupt it with Its onm idcofogj in 
every possible way One of these vtayt is to teach the 
worker ttnong histofy to give him a picture of hL'orj »*« 
wm tie him lo the tab of the bourgeoisie and make hltn 
hefieve and defend the bourgeois social order at ti-e be 
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one, as the inevitable one, as the permanent, eternal, God- 
given, most moral and happy one The bourgeoisie presents 
the Communist conception of history and future society as 
utopian, unreal, immoral, unnatural, anti-human nature and 
rumous In order to do this, the bourgeois intelligentsia' 
dives again into history, hypnotises the rising worker with 
the idealist, metaphysical picture of social growth and denies 
the dialectical materiahst picture of social growth 

That is what the bourgeoisie and its intelligentsia started 
to do with Indian history when after 1920-30 the Indian 
worlong class appeared m the arena of political-social 
struggles with its own banner, its ov/n slogans, its own party 
and programme as agamst that of the national bourgeoisie, 
and raised the question as to who really made the nation 
and for whom really was freedom and democracy meant 

One of the ideological arguments the bourgeoisie used 
against the rismg Communist movement m India was that 
whatever the case m Europe and other countries, India and 
its culture, its people and history were peculiar to them- 
selves, that they did not answer to any of the laws of 
Marxism-Lenimsm 

And they dived into the story of the Vedas, Smritis, 
Vpamshadas, Epics and Puranas, and as evidence of their 
theory held forth for view the powerful systems of castes,, 
the samtly kmgs on thrones and kmgly samts m forests, aU 
survivmg through thousands of years, as nowhere else, and 
turned round and asked the Communists where are all 
these according to your law of historical materiahsm’ India 
had no primitive communism, no collective property and 
matriarchy, no communes, she has no history of their break- 
up and rise of private property and State, classes and 
class wars, slavery and feudahsm, as you call them, taking 
their turns in her history Yes, we have capitalism now, 
the cursed gift of the English and their machme, but our 
capitahsm has its distmctly Indian virtue Hence we need 
not mevitably go over to Sociahsm through class struggles 
and revolution We shall have a new product of our own, 
Gandhian Socialism, and belie your law of Commumsm, of 
your historical materialism, m the future, as the special 
destiny of India belied it in the past 

D 2 
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Jt Is with that purpose that now history is being studied 
and written, the social political history of India, to deny class 
-Struggle, to make the eacplolted classes bear with their 
exploitation and poverty with the solace of class peace, 
collaboration and spiritual uplift 

The bourgeoisie of Europe and America tried hard to 
-oppress the Marxian view of history, first by aimply m ping 
it false but having failed there they tried to mlarepreseiDt 
and corrupt it The contlnxially recurring crises of the 
bourgeois social order forced its intelilgentsia to recognise 
the dominance of social-economic activity in the life of m**" 
and society and the absence of crises froin the Soviet Union, 
and its effect on people s mind throughout the world, forced 
the bourgeoisie to accept dass strugglea and Socialism as 
part of their philosophy of history also But they accept it 
in order to corrupt it and thus defeat it They admit that 
class struggle exists, that Socialism is better than capitalism, 
but they deny that the logical outcome of class struggle ii 
to fight and overthrow the bourgeoisie establish the working 
class as the ruling class, ic^ the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat against the exploiting classes and fullest democracy 
lor the tolling people, which alone can put the Instniraents 
of production land and factories, in the hand* of sodety 
and build up Socialism and a classless society of peace and 
jilenty 

They deny these political and economic conclusion* of 
<fiaas struggle the inmi table conclusions of dialectics of 
history They now admit the aims of the working das* ftt 
•order to worm Info the 6o*ora of fhaf efoss and dilctnTr 
In practice in strategy and tactics, so as to protect their 
class rule from it* attack. They turn to Indian history and 
say* with us historical changes Iuinc always been done by 
: 3 plritual conviction, by peace by all classes agreeing to 
*hcd their vices and greed. The Indian is not like the 
Hussian or the French or any other whose experience of 
struggle towards Socialism and democracy you may lik^ 
jto quote “ And In order to ptmT this thej approach the 

Q»* c«n*lrt«U CrT»fcJtw»«U tirattia !• ^ 
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worker and the peasant with bright happy stories of the 
Hindu and Muslim past and exploit his present ignorance 
and ideology to cheat him of his future. 

T hus history agam i s used jby the rulmg, class in the_^ 

post“British period for its selfish, narrow class interest, for ^ 
■partisin'^ds 

In the early period the bourgeoisie used history for its 
class mterests agamst the British in the name of the nation 
and appeared as the champion of all the people and their 
interests. Threatened by the rismg workmg-class move- 
inent with exposure of its betrayal of the people’s mterests 
to wm its selfish class mterests, it is usmg history agam to 
defend itself against the social revolution and disarm it 
ideologically by a false theory of social development. 

We are not concerned just now with the discussion of 
the political events of contemporary history m India and 
their evaluation We are showmg how with the changmg 
pohtical and social situation, history is bemg made to serve 
reaction mstead of social progress which is its true role. 
-/Through history man has risen from savagery to civilisation 
and it is the task of the philosophy of history to discover 
the law which governed this social growth of man through 
ages, so that h^inay rise still higher and build for himself a 
better world y'lndia is now m an epoch where its working 
class is faced with a serious responsibility towards Indian 
and world society. To discharge that responsibihty, the 
workmg class must sharply break away from the bourgeois 
view of history, before that view has gripped the people to 
their roots 

f As yet there has neither been a serious presentation of 
Indian history from the pomt of view of historical material- 
ism, nor a serious refutation of such a view. That the 
Marxists have then own views on Indian history and explain 
it m terms of historical materiahsm, in terms of class 
struggles and so on, is generally known. But that is not 
* due to any studied work on Indian history by^any Marxist. 

With the bourgeoisie in power, the threat to adulteration 
of Indian history has grown serious. In the last few years, 
bourgeois scholars have mdirectly tried to barbwire history 
from any materialist attacks, but unfortunately for them, 
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the very andenthood of India, the peralstencQ of its sodal 
organism. Its undying village communities, their memory 
and records have proved the undoing of these historians. 
T^owhe^e in the world is there such a rich record of changes 
and revolutions in social organisation as amongst the Hindus. 
(For convenience of treatment and understanding I take 
ancient history of India as the history of the Hindus.) The 
record is so frank, zomeUm^ so cruelly frank that the 
Hindu leadership of the Indian bourgeoisie is forced to deny 
Its truthfulness, declare it as flctian, or wriggle out of It 
somehow Innumerable practices, incidents, example^ 
traditions and laws recorded in the reilglous-social literature 
of Hindu society baffle the bourgeois historian for cxplana 
tlon. Ihe laws of marriage, the origin of respected heroes 
and holy heads from what appear to be “queer marriages,” 
the laws of property of inheritance, of common rights of 
property, the behaviour of kings, theory of origin of the 
State, property and family as given in "Tioly books” of the 
Hindus baffle the bourgeois historian — so much to that a 
vast number of them are denied as fiction or ollegorj 
Faced with sodal facts (not myths) which do not square up 
with bourgeois notions of what ought to bo, several scholars 
denounced the whole Mohabherot to he a fiction or at best 
an allegory It Is my firm opinion that the vast store house 
of Hindu mythology and religious sodal laws and practices, 

•if read and sifted on the basis of historical materialism 
would yield a consistent and rational picture of India a 
andent history, though It will not bo to the liking of the 
Hindu orthodoxy or bourgeois philosophy It will then 
appear that the law of historical materialism, the law (hat 
productive forces and production relations determine man s 
history through the ages, is valid for India too, for the past 
the present and the future. 

The most difficult period for treatment and under 
standing Is that of primitive communism and its b’mk up, ^ 
followed by the rise of prh'atc property classes claw 
struggles the origin of family and State stepping into the 
period of sla^w The transition of this condition to that 
of Asiatic fcudollsm on the basis of the famou- oriental 
village communJtj and castes is eomparathdy eas) to 
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unravel A very deep understanding of historical material- 
ism and very wide research work by Marxist scholars is 
essential before a comprehensive picture of these periods 
can be presented. Very pamstalcmg studies of this early 
period depicted m the rehgious books of the Hmdus have 
been carried out by bourgeois scholars, who have tried to 
apply what they call "the sociological point of view” to 
rites and myths m order to give us an idea of the social 
organism of the period But just as they failed m Europe 
m the matter of the Greeks, the Romans and the Teutons, 
until Marx and Engels took hold of the material and put 
history on its feet, so have they m India also. 

Even these attempts at a sociological peep into the 
ancient records have been hampered by Hmdu orthodoxy 
and the Indian bourgeoisie (whether Hmdu or Muslim), 
because certain social facts militate against their present 
conceptions of morahty and ethics and hence they object 
their bemg mentioned as part of past history. Iliey 
cannot bear the "shame” that such thmgs existed once in 
history. When the famous historian Rajwade began to 
write his great work on the development of family and 
marriage among the Hmdus, by utilismg the Vedic, Bharat 
and Purana texts and the researches of European writers 
amongst the abongmal tribes ahve today, the Hmdu Marathi 
press m Maharashtra and the Hmdu orthodoxy raised a 
howl against the publisher and the writer The work was 
never completed, and a year after, the author died. He was 
neither a Marxist nor a materiahst nor an impious man. He 
was a very orthodox Hmdu himself but he put historical 
facts and opmions above everythmg else, even the infaUibi- 
lit^df God ” The understandmg of the Vedic texts remains 
mcomplete, unless the ritual words are illustrated with the 
/ntual actions, which the Brahmins alone know, and that too 
a very few of them, who are fast djdng out It is a difficult 
task to persuade those with resources to brmg the material 
together. 


The story of the theft of Jayaswal’s famous manuscript on the ancient 
Indian Gana-Samghas and republics, the sabotage in Its publication. Is well 
known to the students of hlstoi^. 
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Under such conditicms, just at present it is not possible 
to attempt a full fledged presentation of Indian history by 
the dialectical materialist method But certain broad out- 
lines can be sketched Enough material to do that is 
available in extant publications. 

In this volume I am taking up the period of primitive 
dotomtmism, Its break-up and the rise of private property, 
classes, slavery and the State amongst the Aryans, 
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Where Aryan Man Begins 


When we speak of Indian history today, we first think of 
a country with definite boundaries, called India, and all the 
people residing therein, whatever their religion, caste, 
profession or philosophy The traditional boundaries of 
India and her people as we came to recognise them when 
they confronted the British rulmg class do not exist today 
smce the partition into Pakistan and Hmdustan Even then 
. history of India still conveys the same idea — India bounded 
by the three moimtams, north, east and west, and the two 
oceans lower down m east, west and south History of 
modern India traditionally begins with the Battle of Plassey 
of the British period Before that, or side by side, they 
speak of the Marathas Before that the Moghuls and 
Muslim invasions, generally from 1,000 AD In all these 
periods, we mclude m the concept of India nearly all of 
the geographical areas which belong to it today Yet a 
central power, governmg almost the whole country, had 
never materialised till the Moghul and Maratha States of 
the 18th century, when people really could speak of one 
Hmdustan The English, with their political structure and 
capitalist economy, completed that conception and feeling; 
mto a reality, though a very limited reality, full of other 
contradictions, which we need not speak of here 
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This pictlire of one India, geographically and politically, 
becomes almost non-existent as we penetrate deeper into 
the ancient period, until we come to a point where we have 
to speak of only a number of peoples and not a coimtry at 
alL That is the point, where we have to apeak of primitive 
history, when men living in Genoa and tribes, roaming from 
place to place even while laying claim to certain territory 
and many a time not laying any claim at all, live as ethnic 
groups and are not recognised as atizens or inhabitants of 
such and such country The history of the Greeks an4 
Romans is first a history of such tribes and peoples and later 
it becomes the history of Italy and Greece as we understand 
it today Similarly the early history of India is a history 
of the Aryan tribes and people, whose story later on becomes 
the history of India aa a country 

All historians, with one or two exceptions, agree In, 
bolding that the Aryans came to India from a common home, 
sdmewhere outside India, Branches of the Aryan race went 
west towards Europe Asia Minor etc. and some came to 
India through the Himalayas via Punjab and Kashmir 
Where was the common home’ Some hold that it was 
somewhere near the North Pole in modem Siberia (Tilak), 
some say it was on the Volga somewhere near the Caspian 
Sea, whom they identify in the Koahjapa Muni of Aryan 
mythology Some do not accept this theory of a common 
home at alL But the evidence in the most ancient basic 
words of various Aryan groups of languages in Europe and 
Asia, the similarity of the early myths, which arc basically 
records of early common life and thinking support the 
theory of a common homo from where the Aryans spread 
^Vh> did they have to spread’ Some hold that It uas 
due to a natural disaster such ns a deluge which finds men 
tlon In the myths of the earl> Jews, Christians Greeks, 
Romans and Hindu Aryans. Apart from the deluge th** 
\»cry necessity of sodnl growth~groHdng nonrads In search 
of food and pastures warring tribes pushing each other out 
— -was also the cause of the spread out. 

When did this take place? An>wherr betu'cen COOO 
to 4 000 B C, according to some scholars. There Li » lo c 
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difference of opinion on these dates We should like to be 
precise but with present knowledge one cannot be. 

Moreover, the unknown period of primitive history or 
pre-history is so vast that one can only approximate m terms 
of a thousand years or more, not less We cannot discuss 
them like the date of Shivaji’s birth or the battle of 
Stalmgrad 

Anthropologists tell us that man evolved from the 
proto-man-animal some five hundred thousand years ago. 
They are workmg'out the evolution from the most ancient 
skeletons and bones found m various places The animal 
livmg perhaps in tropical jungles was forced to leave them 
by natural calamity or changes Once on the ground, in 
order to survive, necessity drove his body to stand erect on 
the hind feet and free the front feet as hands for defence and 
for work, to snatch food, etc. With the hand he tried to make 
tools. With the erect posture, the hand fashionmg itself 
out to make tools, and tools mcreasing his capacity to sur- 
vive and grow, he increased his bram capacity, evolved 
speech and thus the proto-man-animal, who was somethmg 
like, but not the chimpanzee or gorilla, grew mto the full- 
fledged man who now peoples the earth The earliest types 
are dead and gone and we have only their bones here and 
there to help anthropologists reconstruct the evolution. 

Between that time and the emergence of the Aryans in 
history, thousands of years elapsed So far we have no 
material to write that story. 

The Aryans that we find described m the records of the 
Hindus are, no doubt, m the stage of savagery, and we shall 
see later what it means But they had far advanced from 
the man of earhest savagery. Yet some memories of that 
stage are hmted at m the myths which recall that period 

The Aryans whom we are gomg to study here are those 
who are battlmg in Central Asia, expandmg and advancmg 
towards India and who ultimately seize it and colomse it. 
We shall try to unravel their progress from savagery to 
civihsation 

One question which arises at this stage may be disposed 
of here, before we proceed to deal with the Aryan entry 

Was India peopled by any other race or groups before 
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the AryaDK came and what was their dvfllsatlon, and if the 
Aryans fought them, what happened to the defeated? That 
means i* there any pre-Aryan history of India? 

Yes, there la a pre-Aryan epoch of Indian history, If It 
am be called history But no records are available all or 
most of them being what the Aryans said about their pre- 
decessors here. It is held by some that India, before the 
Aryans, was'peopicd bjr a people whom they name as Dravi 
dians, who were more advanced than the Aryans in their 
material means of prodnction and seem to have given a 
tough battle, but were ultimately defeated The defeated 
Dravldlans became Aryanlsed, but retained the basic strnc* 
fore of their languagor which is the hardest to change harder 
than religion morals, social organisation, etc. The South of 
India is peopled by the Andhras, Tamils, Malajmlls Todos, 
K a Tmadi gas,>who axe held to be a stock totaHv different from 
the Aryans. The chief points of evidence to support this view, 
we^ wiH not deal with hera The present So^ Indians Yn 
fheir culture have Imbibed aH Aryanism they sometimes 
being better repositori^ of the Vedic lore than the North 
Indians; who are said to be directly Aryans. There arc very 
few Independent sources of thefr pre-Aryan history But 
there la reason to hold that they may he the pre-Aryan 
Dravldians. 

It may also be mentioned here that there Is one more 
School which thinks that even before the Ilrmidlons there 
was another stock of people in India, the prc-Draxddian 
Either they lived aide by side with the Bravidians or were 
defeated by the latter and thrown out Who arc the rem 
Hants of this stock? Tihcy arc supposed to bo the Mon 
Khmer group of people now in Central Provinces and Bengal 
areas their descendants being the Mundns, Nogas Santall*' 
etc Being pushed out they ^vent eastwards The/ arr 
what anthropologists call the pro-historic Pcljmcsion 
which spread out to MalaNTi Indonesia IndfhChiM 
and even Australia The most primitive tribes in there 
areas are that Mon-Khmer group which was 
pre-Bravidlan with whom also the Ar-vxms had to ngh* ct 
the land/ 

• nwr Jlftt <Cicw»1<s" ct OnrtdUa V •• 
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Now we shall turn to the Aryans as they are presented 
to us in their homelands, growmg m their Ganas, migratmg 
and advancmg both geographically and culturally. What 
we shall be seemg of them now will be based on what the 
Aryan records themselves tell us, only we shall be looking 
dt them, not exactly as they did with their imagery, but 
With our outlook of social science, of the modem rational 
reader. 

Smce we shall be delvmg mto their history through 
their records, it is necessary to have some idea about them 
at this stage 

The records of the Aryans are pecuhar to themselves. 
There is no such written record m the history of any pnmi** 
tive people on the earth, who rose from primitivism to 
civihsation, survived to this day and carried their ancient 
social memory so well, except perhaps the Greeks to an 
extent. Egyptian history is read m the hieroglyphs of the 
Pyramids, the graves of their kings and m the papyru scrolls 
Sumerian and Assyrian, and through them that of the 
Hittites, IS read through their famous cuneiform mud tablets 
dug up m the Middle East. Greece can be approached 
through Homer, reachmg upto 1,000 B C. or so, and the 
recent excavations of the Ionian and other remains. 

The Indo-Aryan fixed his memory of the earhest social 
life m the Vedtc verses or the Rtchas and all the hterature 
followmg from them. The Vedic record is followed by the 
Epics and then comes a comparatively modern period of 
Sutras and Smntis, etc For at least four thousand years, 
these Vedic Mantras accompanied by their definite accents, 
tunmgs and actions, have been carried from mouth to mouth 
by the Brahmms of Hindu or Aryan society, until they were 
fixed down on paper, commented upon and preserved from 
extmction No doubt they were preserved, learnt and 
handed down from generation to generation, not for benefit 
of mankmd or history By 1,500 B C or so they had become 
a rehgious ritual for the whole of Hmdu society and source 

I 

■well’s Bravldian. Grammar, 185S On “Pre-Aryan-Pre-Dra-vidian”, see 
Collection of Essays imder the same title translated by Dr P C Bagchi, 
Calcutta University, 1929 Contains essays by Jules Block, Syl'van Levy 
and Przylasld/ 
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ct living to the Brahmin priesthood at that stage in their 
history Hence their perseverence through ages, even after 
they had ceased to be social reality What Is however, 
characteristic ia not that the ritual was preserved but that 
the Hindu Aryan in India had the fortune to live for over 
two thousand years, with almost an unbroken continuity 
of his basic social organisation, whatever the changes at the 
top He survived through several invasions and onslaughts 
until the mfllions of the Hindus, and all those mixed up with 
them or submerged in them through history were handed 
over to the modem age of capitalism the Industrial revolu- 
tion to be dug up ahalmn up and altered completely out of 
their farmer existence The social revolution that the) are 
experiencing now is nothing like what they had seen before 
Hence their social religious ritual and memory which could 
survive the former revolutions Is no longer In a position to 
survive and pass on as before Hence their extinction in 
the former form is Inevitable. The historian has now to 
record them in print and paper The society the castes, the 
voices and Interests that carried them on the tongue, are 
vanishing for ever to be transformed into a higher and 
richer existence of the new Socialist society History has 
denied that role to those pre-hlstoric contemporaries of the 
Indo-Aryan^ who parted company on the Volga some 
thousands of years ago 

The literature on the basis of which we shall be looking 
into the pre-hlstoric or primitive commune period, arc the 
four Vcdfljf and the Epic of Mohhhhamt, and mainly the 
former 

The four Vedas namely the nigveda Yajurveda 
Samaveda and Athomopeda, are one In their essence ie., tn 
the subject matter and e%'cn form. In fact, occordinf to the 
earliest traditions, the Vedas arc onlj three Rtp lofur, 
5flmn The fourth has been admitted in the holy trinity at 
a later period The Samareda though separately mentioned, 
is nothing but the ctjp) of the ftlirreda set to tune and 
rhjdhm, which should govern the singlnE and actioni untfrr 
Rigveda. It is, so to say the musical score of the Rig 

In the riluol that U, the performance of what Is 
as Yajna or sacri/lce these Vcdic >cr5es had a luntUen. 
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According to the Brahmmical tradition, each Veda was 
sung by a particular functionary m the Yajna For the 
historian, the important point is not who sung which verse 
and what he did at the particular ceremony while singmg 
it Tlie important point is what was the function of the 
man, saying it when it had not become a iitual, in the whole 
Yajna process Whatever the veise, was theie any socially 
useful act that he is supposed to peiform m the process’ 
The Ya^na ritual, as it is Imown to the Biahmins today, 
of whom there may not be moie than a dozen in the whole 
of India, IS a process m which almost all primitive social 
life has to be recreated You have to produce fire by friction 
of two pieces of wood, to build a cottage where no iron is 
used but only specific wood and grass, to milk cows, make 
curds, pound coni vnth stone (not even a stone mill), kill 
and skm animals, and boil and cook them, sing and dance, 
make love m the primitive way, fight and win, pray, and 
so on If one studies the Yajna ritual, one comes to the 
conclusion that it is, in ntual form, the reproduction of 
primitive Aryan life. TeUmg to do all this, recitmg the 
stories of the ongm of the world, man and animal, smgmg 
beautiful descriptions of the dawn, the praises of the great 
wealth given to the people by the leaders (the Danam), 
shoutmg to cure disease and frighten the evil spirits, and 
so on, IS the subject matter of these Vedic verses, or Veda 
Suktas as they are known All scholars admit that the 
Yajna or Vedic ritual, m essence, reflects real Aryan life at 
a certam stage in history 

The forms, m which they are available to us today, 
are what may be described as editions and collections by 
various schools of Brahmmical ritual The collection of 
Rigveda is available only m one edition, or Samhita as it is 
called, consistmg of 1,028 Suktas. The Yajurveda has six 
Samhitas, four of them comprise what is known as Krishna 
Yajurveda or black Yajurveda, two make up the white or 
Shukla Yajurveda The Samaveda is only reproduction of the 
Rig with 1,549 verses The Atharvaveda has 6,000 verses or 
731 Suktas (A Sukta is like a sonnet with several verses or 
Richas’ m it) Nearly one-seventh part -of this Veda is 
reproduction of the Rig 
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The verses in these four Vedat are the most ancient in 
nge, compared to vrhait other material is avaflahle to us in 
other literature. Even amongst them some are older than 
others. At a certain stage in. Aryan development, new 
Richat or Veda verses ceased ‘to appear^ or be created. 
What was there got fixed into the sacred inheritance ot 
those who had them. What really this means In social 
history we will see later on. 

But each V eda with these most archaic verses 
has a Brohmeno* attached to It Each Brahmona 
has an Aranj/aka and each AranytOca has an Vpanishadd, 
There being several Sarnhites or branches of the yedo, there 
are several Brahmanaa, Aranyakat and Upcnishadoi. The 
subject matter of the Brahmona and Aranyaka is tradition 
stories, mysterious questions and mysterious answers. The 
Brahmanas are written in prose and are the sotuce of a 
great deal of material throwing light on the ancient sodnl 
organisation and struggles. The CTpanishados are discourses 
on philosophy now well knovta to all readers of Hindu 
dstory and philosophy The Upenishadoj are comparatively 
‘modem” additions to the V'edat and are not re^y const- 
lered as part of them though thoy are classified under this 
or that Veda, Each Sarodiita of the Veda has also Us Sulrai 
vhlch are of various categories, viz^ Shraniot Grihya 
')7iarma ShuJva.** When we come to these we are already 
ar away from the original Veda and Its society Because 
herein we come to laws and punishments, family rituals, 
(TOperty and all matters pertaining to a society which ho* 
eased to be tribal. 

We get hold of this literature ritual, tnodUlona storh^ 
etc., etc., put together all the rajna actlonst which 
are basic and most ancient and from them reconstruct the 
primill\c Aryan society This worh has been oltwrj^ 
before by several great scholars of Vedic literature They 
have collected a ll the n ecessary social data and put It down 
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on record. But they missed the essence and hence could 
not hold before us a picture of the ancient Aryan commune. 
In fact, because those scholars lacked the theory of histo- 
rical materialism, bur only used the bourgeois sociological 
method of the 19th-century historians, they got mto a 
muddle where they should not, but because they had a 
social approach and not the religious ritualist, they could 
sift the useful material facts for our study. It is mainly 
from these facts that we can easily understand the develop- 
ment of the Aryan commune, when we get the key to imder- 
stand it The key to the understandmg of what looks like 
senseless ritual and sometimes meaningless stories m the 
Vedtc texts mcludmg the Brahmanas, especially, and also 
the historical material of the Mahahharat, is to understand 
what the Ya^na was. Social memory, tradition, religious 
ritual all hold the twm, Brahman and Ya^na, to be the begm- 
nmg of all world, the end and be all of existence in Aryan 
conception If we note that and understand the Ya^na and 
its relation to Brahma and man, with the help of the Vedas, 
Brahmanas and the Mahahharat, we shall have found the 
primitive Aryan m his true form And then what to us 
looks a meamngless rattle about Brahma and Ya^na m the 
Vedas, wiH come to have meaning. Let us, therefore, 
analyse and reconstruct the Ya^na, and the origm of Ihe 
Aryan man as given by his Yqjna record and the great 
Brahrna m whom he lives. 


\ 



Chapter II 


Yajna — the Collective Mode of 
Production of the Aryan Commune 


Any tectbook of tasrOKY telKng iis about the culture and 
civilisation of man, the way he lives and thinks and produce* 
things necessary fat* his life, always tells us about the instru 
ments used by him in the given stage to produce his nccc^ 
sities. This Is an almost unanimously observed "practice”, 
with all anthropologists and social historians, especially 
when dealing with andont sodetles. They tell us whether 
man used hunting and fishing weapons, or whether he had 
plough and carried on agriculture They even classify 
codal history according to the Instruments of production 
such as man s Stone Age Bronze Age, Iron Age etc. What 
ever their theories of history, they cannot escape the fact 
that in the life of Sodal man the Instrument of produdioti 
Is the thing that is the key to hls life But beyond this the 
tKmrgcoIs historian wlU not go 

The Marxist holds the productlw forces at the dlspn-al 
af codety In a gi\cn epoch as the detcrmlninp factor Before 
nan can think and do any other activity he must do the 
arlmc adhity of struggling v-Uh Nature In order to IIv- 
,e to produce food housing clothing etc The inrfrunen ■ 
hat he can build for this the number of peepT** that «s 
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collect together and hold together for this and their skill 
are the total productive forces of that society. The given 
geographical and natural environment then can become an 
additional helpful factor, not otherwise 

On the basis of these productive forces and according 
to its nature the social oigamsm is built How men shall 
organise then relations to each othei and to the instruments 
of production, le, pioduction relations, will depend on the 
productive forces Hunters of the primitive age with the 
stone axe cannot have capitalist relations or society, nor 
can wage-earneis and capitalists with the steam engine have 
the primitive commune relations 

In the change-over from one stage to anothei, the 
revolutionary factor is the instruments of production Tlie 
pecuharity of the mstruments of production is that they 
are never static and are constantly changmg, undergoing 
change due to man’s social productive activity and the needs 
of human society 

The changes in the instruments of production, the pro- 
ductive forces, are the key to the revolutionary changes in 
the structure of society 

So when we look into the history of the ancient Aryan 
and his Yajna, we shall have to first find out the mstruments 
of production at his disposal and how he produced with them 
That should give us the structure of his organisation, his 
production relations, and then his ideology, morals, family 
relations, etc 

Vedxc hterature and the Epic of Mahahhaiat is full of 
stories of Creation and the early life of man on this eartli 
Apart from mere speculation and fantast, which proceed 
from men m the state of savagery, the Vedic tradition pre- 
serves a record or recollection of the most early state of 
their ancestors, their way of hvmg, workmg and growmg 
The Hmdu Aryan at a later stage developed his own theory of 
social (Aryan) development, of men and the whole Creation 
He created a system to depict the development, called the 
system of Yugas and Manvantaras The system was not 
based on fantast or mere speculation It was merely 
workmg out the social changes that social memory narrated 
to him, which he clothed with the imagery of the savage 
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or barbarian* Man in that stage clothes all phenomena, 
everything around him, with life and intelligence or con- 
^ousnesa. He reads the world after himself. He has not 
yet cut his navel-string with Nature and is still very much a 
part of It. So mm, moon, stars, the seasons, trees, stones 
rivers, earth and all are personified into powers, gods, god 
desses, etc. The dead stm live for him and though buried, 
burnt and gone, still sit with him and have their feed. But 
behind all this backwardness which, m the absence of science 
and mastery of Nature and society is bound to produce 
■the imagery and ideology that is found in every primitive 
people there is the determining factor of social life, of the 
mode of production, the level of producth-e force* and pro- 
duction relations. Myths and mythologj cannot fafl, to 
express these relations, which in fact are the essence of these 
myths. 

The chief feature of the Hindu system of looking at 
history or in fact the whole universe is that it considers 
history as being not ttatlc but always moving and changing 
These changes are attended with great struggles and dlsas 
ters until a new stage arrives and stabilises for a time The 
changes primarily affect man and his social life to such an 
extent that the characteristics of one epoch became quite 
their opposite in another Without going Into the detail* 
of this here we can note that this dynamic \ lew of change 
of historv ultimatol> is divested of all its ^'nIuc b> bcin" 
turned into a mechanical dogmatic cixlo of mo\’cmcnt* 
pro-dostincd by God. But before the Hindu hl'dorian cam^ 
to the dogmatic end he falthfullj recorded the chartget 
that social memory related to him. 

AU Time Lc social history is diWdcd into four 1 t/jar 
named the Krita Trcta, Dteapor and KalL Human o** 
Ar3an socjct} began nlth the KHia ago uent throurh th<* 
next two and since the end of the Mahabharat war entered 
the Jvoii age which is not yet ended' 

Thus, according to the Hindu historian, human loclrtx 
or bis one rather has gone through four definite and dm*f 
caled epochs of dc\‘ciopment Each of thc*e four epoer< 
has its own law of tocbl organisation w hlch means lamt r 
production and distribution of wealth Utes of xrdil rtl* 
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tions, laws of marriage and family and laws of morality 
and worship, etc. 

The pomt that Hmdu hterature wants to emphasise is 
that with each change m the Yuga, what changes m man is 
Dharma. And what is Dharma'^ His mode of existence,* 
the law of his bemg And bemg is concerned with what 
mamly’ With production of wealth and his own repro- 
duction, i e , sex or mamage He calls it Artha and Kama. 

' Whatever the idealist philosopher may say, the Hmdu 
■writers reduce the whole thmg to a very clear-cut material 
xeahty of social existence and man’s life. 

How does the Hindu philosopher of history define these 
four Yugas of social development? 

The Aitereya Brahmana of Rigveda defines them thus 
(Vn— 15) 

The Kali is one sleepmg or lymg prostrate 
The Dwapar is slowly movmg 
The Treta is standmg 
The Knta is wandermg ** 

The demarcation between the first three and the fourth. 
Kali, is very marked, and, bemg contemporary to the philo- 
sopher of history, it has been noted with great care and 
wealth of details But the first three can be easily identified 
with the help of our social science 

The hunter wandermg m search of prey in groups with 
his stone tools, crude boulders, etc is the epoch of Knta, 
very remote in man’s memory It is the stage of savagery 
of man The second is where he evolves from stone tools 
to the bow and arrow, discovers fire, domesticates ammals 
and grows primitive pasturage Life has become more 
stable, though one cannot talk of stability of the age of 
civihsation It is the Treta, say, of barbarism From there 
evolution is more rapid Metal tools are evolved, smeltmg 
does it The iron axe, the plough and agriculture come 
into existence Populations m growmg have to move but 
life IS more stable Fmally, still greater development of 
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tools, handicrafts come In, town and country develop, pro- 
perty relations undergo a violent change and JCdi Is ushered 
in, the age of civilisation. 

Alongside of production of wealth is the question of 
man power, of sex relations, of reproduction of man himself 
And here too the four Yugas are described as having 
different laws, which are given by the AfoliahTianit. But 
we shall take up all these different characteristics when we 
deal with the development of the family Here wc only 
wish to note that social epochs and their changes were 
noted and these changes connoted essentially changes la 
the very matenal social existence of man, and relations 
necessary thereto 

This reading of social history with the aid of our socid 
science has however to be confirmed from the Vedic record 
itself How do the Vedas describe mans development 
through these ages? Do they describe changes in the ins- 
truments of production and the relations of production In 
society? How does the Vedic writer describe social 
ievelopment in answer to such questions? 

All Vedic literature is dominated with but one demand 
in d the measures for the fullUmcnt of that dojnand^namcl\ 
nealth meaning primarily jood and more men (man power) 
-wDfmnam and Prafa. The first, Dhanam describes his 
nstniments of production his economic productive actl\lt\ 
nd os an adjunct of that the second one — Praja All Vedic 
Jamhitos contain abundant material on these two quc^tlon-t. 

The struggle for food was a ^'cry hard one with tho ^ 
crude stone tools it was bound to bo so. The precarious 
existence of the hunter with unccrtalnlj of rame with 
running after the prey with no shelter no fire no protection 
against Nature and wild beasts, caused a shudder In the 
memory of the Arjuin tVhoIo groups of societies prriihH 
in the struggle for food and sometimes men nndcrrd If itw- 
would all perish in the battle The fear is bv 

Vedte philosopher in his ow.*n HI' rirurrie for 

existence and creation or rrproduct'on v.*r I ntamnunf » 
the effort, of the Creator Prcjapril v ho at 9 ( Mtd to hs 
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been suffering from the same problem Prajapati, the Creator, 
suffered “abortion” m the act of creation of the world and 
hunself was threatened with extinction for want of food. 

But then milk was created and given to Prajapatv, which 
revived him Then he roasted and ale eleven selected 
animals* Thus the world was bo^n and survived If that 
was the plight of the God, the Creator, ^’’ou can imagme the 
condition of man' 

Hence the Ar.yan gods asked their leader Indra to battle 
hard with the weapons of stone and bone, Vajm and AstJu, 
the sharp bones of Dadheechi, and fight agamst Vritra, 
against Vishwarupa, who would not give means of livelihood 
to anyone 

For thousands of years men roamed the earth m the 
condition of savagery of the Krita age They went through 
several lands, driven from each by lack of prey or by disease, 
or hostile neighbours, and so on A very ancient note of 
this IS kept m the Vendidad, which mentions sixteen lands 
through which early Aryan man had to wander, before he 
settled down The Vendidad migration does not relate only 
to the huntmg period of savagery but refers to later periods 
also, but not to the age of Kali or civilisation 

Under such conditions, there could be no question of 
holdmg private property, employmg slaves, budding a State, 
m short, there could be no society based on classes, of the 
exploiters and the exploited Whatever was produced or 
caught had to be done with collective labour and consumed 
collectively Man individually was powerless to fight and 
survive against Nature 

The next stage in the evolution of tools was when man 
discovered f/re and the art of domestication of animals The 
earliest savage knew not how to produce fire or domesticate 
an animal The discovery of fire and domestication caused 
a revolution m man’s social organisation and life 

“Both these advances became directly new means of 
emancipation for man ” 

Fire certainly had been observed m the forests, m the 
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lightning of the clouds falling on trees and blasting them 
Men had seen it as a terrible destructive force of Nature 
burning down everything with great fury But the point 
was to produce it at will and hold it in mans smice as a 
controllable force or instrument With the Aryan that task 
seems to have been done one Angiras or the Angiras gen. 
Angiras is one of the common ancestor Pravaras of the 
Aryans. The discovery of fire by Angiras is referred to in 
the Rigveda In any number of places.* 

The Aryans bad at last that instrument which immedf 
ately caused a great revolution in their life The revolution 
was BO great that all later Aryan life is ascribed to fire 
revolves round it end is centred on it Creation existence 
growtit wealthy happiness, all proceed from fire (Agni) 
The two most vital changes resulting from it arc the 
production of wealth in cattle and population (Proja 
Pashavah) 

Fire made the hunt and fish easily digestible i\hcn 
roasted or cooked on it Hence the great god Agnl is called 
Amad eater of raw food, and Kravirad, color of dead flesh 
It scared off wild animals, hostile goblins and ghosts-* It 
could be thrown as a weapon in the form of burning cinders 
of wood or torches against wild onunals* and enemies who 
had no such in\ention as yot It protected man from the 
inciemencles of weather and made movement and sipht 
possible in the darkness of the night which could be very 
long and cold in the oppressive Siberian regions 

Allied With fire came the art of domestication of animals 
which solved the most pressing problem of a stable suppl” 
of food. Hunting and fishing w-erc so precarious a supph 
that man sometimes had to resort to cannfballjTn. Onrr 
fire (Agni) came dowm from the hca\cna to mans houre 
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and cattle could be made his peimanent docile companion 
vo feed him with meat and milk, to piovidc him with skins 
and hail foi clothni'], for waimtli and other uses, with bones 
and hoi ns to be made into other useful tools, life jumped 
into an altogcthci new' and highci age The Ynga oi epoch 
changed 

The leadei of all this change was again the Agiu, wdio 
later on makes smelting of oies possible and again causes 
anothei revolution — but of that later on, not nov^ Hence 
the Rigveda calls fire the loader and piotectoi of the settle- 
ments of man He is the VishpaU Vtsh meaning settlement. 
He alone made households possible He is the oldest and 
greatest friend of mankind, sent by the gods foi man In fact 
the gods got their food only through him 

Aryan man thus built all his new life round fire and 
cattle, built society with the new instruments of production 
and productive foices on a new level A mode of production 
came into existence which produced for the first time wealth 
and plenty compared to the foimer age of instabilitj''. 
wandermg, ram and annihilation, the “aboilion” of Cieation 
and Creator The new mode, the new productive forces, 
lifted man from savagery to barbarism, from the Kriia age to 
the Treta age, from wandermgs to settlements, from starva- 
tion and occasional cannibalism to assured supply of food, 
shelter and defence, fiom nakedness to covering, fiom help- 
lessness before Nature to strength and growth He was 
prostrate, he now’- stood up with confidence and beamed with 
happiness, smiles and songs 

What did he call this new mode of production, this new 
social organisation, this new art he had achieved'^ 

Vedic tradition says that with the rise of fire, the tammg 
of animals and the buildmg of settlements (Vishas or 
Vrajas), Yajna came into existence, Brahman, the Creator, 
gave Yajna to man* m the Treta age,** which was not there 
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In the Krita. Tradition says that Yojna was the greatest gift 
of Brahvuin to man, lifting him out of one Yuffa Into another 
Yajrui la the new mode of production in which Aiyan 
society enters with the aid of fire. The new existence of the 
man of Yajna mode leads to prosperity and development of 
Brahman * When Yajna is performed Brahman, creation 
so to say begins to come into existence. Brohman is the 
conxmane of Aryan man and Yajna is iti fnodt of production, 
the primitive commune toiih the cotlectwe mode of produce 
tion And the Vedas are the knowledge of this mode of 
production, of this way of life of the great Brythman, the 
commune That Is the way Aryan Hindu tradition puts 
history cm record and that is the kej to the understanding 
of the earliest epoch of Aryan history, of its epoch of 
primitive communism. 

Hlstorzcal materialism says that pnmitii'c communism 
la imposed on social man by the extreme backwardness of 
the productive forces, by poverty of production and not b> 
abundance of production. If anything is to be produced 
it Is possible only b> collective labour prir’ale production 
private consumption private households are an impossiblUly 
Men s relations to each other arc goa^cmed bj this necessity 
This is the chief characteristic of the primitb/e commune 
Does the Yajna mode of production 1 q> dowm those charac 
teristics, does the Brahman the primithc commune its Hf'* 
culture and ideology Its morals and ethics c'chibit the 
characteristics of prlmllivo communism or collcctlrdsm as 
has been seen in the history of all prlmitir'C peoples'' Docs 
the 1 ajna mode and the Brahman show us thwe essential 
fcnturcs of prlmllivo communism which have bcin noted 
by Morgan explained b> Mor^ and Engeb" and have had 
to be parllv admitted by even bourgeois rcholnrs who deny 
the Iheorv of historical materialism’ Thej do Let U5 
proceed to see how 

The essential features of the primlllvc commune of Its 
mode of production and life are collcctHe labour an f 
consumption no private propertv no division of Uboor v 
begin with but Inter on It appears uith the devrJcfln;: 
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pioductive forces; no classes, the organisation is a gen 
organisation based on matriaich3% all of whose members are 
kins, pii\atc family and marriage, as Imown to later civili- 
sation, have not come into existence; v^ll functions are elective 
by the whole commune; there is no State with its army, 
pohce and taxes to enforce the production relations or 
property relations, hence no Slate law and machmery of 
force to enforce it 

When these appear the commune has broken down and 
eollectivisim has vanished 

The Ved'ic hteraiuie mentions all these characteristics 
m its own way, while desciibing the various Yajnas of the 
Hindu Aryan society The Vedtc Samlntas are a collection 
of record and memoiy of various epochs They mention 
Ya;}nas as a fact governing all life, when the gods did them 
and lived in them and through them They also mention 
Yapios which are now rituals, performed by rich men and 
kmgs, or poor householders with the aid of the priest- 
Brahmins to please the gods and attain their ends It is our 
task to sift the earhest Yajna, the real primitive mode of 
production, from the later rituals, the livmg Yajna from the 
dead ritual 

Scholars of Vedtc literature have done the siftmg to 
some extent but find it hard to place it in history The 
greatest confusion prevails naturally with regard to the most 
OBSCURE Yajna said to have been performed by the gods 
Obscure it is, because its mention in the hterature is done 
m a manner to suggest that when the Vedtc ritual was coded, 
it was not m current existence This obscure Yajna is the 
Satra and Kratu What were these Satras and Kmtzis, 
when did they exist and what were their characteristics 

Satras and Kratus existed m full bloom when the gods 
did the Yajnas Later Aryans rarely imitated them, but 
they contmued to derive their Yajnas from this earhest 
Yajna Gods m the mythology of the Aryans stand for 
their ancient ancestors, as also the personified natural phe- 
nomena They can more or less be so distmguished from 
each other. Satra performed hy gods ts the collective form 
of labour of the early Aryatis 

The most outstandmg characteristic of the Satra is that 
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an the partiapants in it are nitnija* and Tajmarws. What 
does this mean’ In Jater Yajna ritual, the per/orming 
people are divided into various categories of filttrfjas who 
are then engaged by a private householder called the 
yajinaTio, who pays for the Yajna ceremony Not so in the 
•Sdfni, It was a collective functioning In the pristine 
manner, m which all participated In the ooHocthe labour 
without distinction or division of labour The division of 
labour In the seventeen categones of KlttHjas of the later 
Aryan society bad not yet come into existence 

The second characteristic of ^ofra unlike the later 
Yajuas, is that the YajnaphaXt* te the proceeds of labour 
is a joint or collective product, to be distributed collectively 
and equally, and consumed coUecttvely the procedure being 
lymbolised in the ritual of SamoUiya *• ic drinking Soma 
juice from one and the same poh This SamaUiya in the 
AgnistoTnu of Somtxyagti Yajna 1. not done In anj other 
Tajna and hoice has a deep characteristic meaning in the 
SatTtL 

The third characteristic is that nil the participants In 
the Satra are of the same Gfotro, ie blood relations v hfch 
Is not the case in other Yajnai This means that tlio com 
mime was constituted of blood relations or kins onlv and 
there was no non kin In its fold Before beginning the 
Collective ^ortm labour or social task, oil put thoir hands 
together and vowed to coorwratc to the end without fault 
and with one mind. That wms called the Tanoormpetm 
Pracharf 

Every communal labour requires someone sc* to 
coordinate and guide the labour process accofdlnr to pkm 
Hence the fourth characteristic was that men wxrc eirrfrd 
to tempomrj functional roles when work 
and ns producUve force* grew from which aro-^ the 
PmviminavidhUtf the ocl of choosing electin'* * vn 
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work was ovei, the functionaries dissolved in the common- 
hood of the commune 

The fifth characteristic was that both men and women 
participated m the SaUa Yapia or labour, which is not the 
case with later Yajnas 

All these characteristics of Satra labour or Satra Yapia 
show the existence of the piimitive commune among the 
earl}’- Ar3’’ans 

Some Vedic scholars would ask the question if the 
Satras were not meielj’’ the Yajnas of the private house- 
holder, with which the later V edic tradition, as given m the 
Sutras, abounds*^ This is ruled out by the above chaiacter- 
istics of which number one, three, four and five can never be 
fomid m the private household Yajna 

Some would ask if the Satras were not just some special 
celebration for a special occasion’ Tilak, who paid some 
attention to these Satias in his Arctic Home in the Vedas, 
considered them as the most ancient Yajna and held that 
it was a collective name for the daily Yajnas repeated over 
a number of days and months by the Aryans Tilak did not 
call them the collective mode of life of the primitive 
commune But it is clear from the discussions of almost 
all Vedic scholars who had any social viewpoint on the 
Yajna question, that the Satra was the sum total of the 
day-to-daj’’ activities of the commune for the sustenance of 
its life and reproduction And because of this the word Satra 
came to signify in the Sanskrit language the sense of 
“simultaneity,” “togetherness,” “collectivity 

Let us take the case of the famous Trirati akratu, 
performing which the gods attained great wealth This 
Kratu shows us how the Aryans of the most ancient tunes 
produced and reared them cattle-wealth The Akhyayika 
or Yajna legend tells us how it arose and what its procedure 
IS The speciality of the Tni atraki atu is that it is a combi- 
nation of three Kratus, united m one and carried out 
collectively The story regardmg its origm is as follows 
Amongst the gods there were three god-communes (Deva- 
Ganas) named Vasu, Rudra and Aditya Prajapati created 
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^ese collectives. The AWij/ayiJco uses the tenn Gorw and 

Sa^ha for them- He gave to each coDective a fire and 

^ed them to worship it AH of them worshipped this fire 
fw one year wiUectively and productNj <me cow Prajapati 

was pleased with their great efforts and gave the cow to the 
Vasu Garw coHectfve for productfom There they reared 
from her 233 cows. Prajapaii took the orisinal cow 
from Vasu and gave it to the Rudras who also got 3j3 cows. 
The Adityaa repeated the process. Then they pooled all 
the 999 cows plus the original one and made a Yapuj with 
1 000 cow5» which were given away as Dokshina or gift (as 
the later commentators say) 

Ihe above Akhyayika gives us all the essentials in n 
plam and clear manner of the early collective mode of 
production of the Aryan gens. The first characteristic is 
that those who perform the Krotu are gods of GoTWi-Sampha 
that iB» living in the andent democratic primitive commune 
or gentile organlsatioru Secondly all their collective efforts 
on three Agnis (fires) yield one cow which emphasises the 
impossibility of individual distribution or ownership of 
the product- Three Ganos cannot divide one cow if it is to 
be a source of further wealth, which it is In the storv 
Thirdly as the Gana-Samghas grow in wealth, some sort of 
equalisation of the product is Indicated by the uniformity 
of the number in the herd and the rotation of the emv round 
to all the Gonoj Fourthly all produrllon and gain of 
wealth la pooled together in the collective of all the three 
Ganas and collectively consumed which is the 5a)na. 
There can be no clearer description of the early collective 
Ycjno. mode of production and distribution than this! 

Lot us now sec what hind of day to-do> labour accord 
tng to the Yajna mode the uhole commune perfem^ 

The main octlvdUc?* of Satm labour can be caslh extracted 
from the ylpnlrtomo of Somoyage from the Shodanna Krotu 


and Devosatm. r. , ^ nt. 

The primlUve commune was a \Tn small unit 
the small hut-scltlcracnts that v^ c find wnonR the Potr 
ncsians or even today In some Indian vilbyes The m 
u'calth of the commune cattle were specially ect 

enclosures nhlch utro msdc tsrre er-u.-S 
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to cover the whole settlements They were called Ashma- 
VI a^a, the stone-henges of ancient Europe. The great central 
fire fed by the Samidh fuel wood was the centre of life It 
was housed m a wooden rectangular structure® about 36 
feet by 48 feet which also served as the common kitchen 
of the commune Just nearby was built the communal 
house, where were kept pots of milk, curds, ghee, corn, etc , 
etc A special structure was raised for storing Soma-weed, 
for preparmg and fermenting the jmce and its special drink- 
pots called Gi alias That was the brewery of the communt 
The common meetmg ground was marked off on which seats 
were built of mud dug out from a nearby place called the 
Chatval, and over them grass or Bai hi was spread to sit on 
All assembled on this oblong ground, the Mahavedi, to do 
the day’s labour, to eat and to enjoy what had been gamed 
by god Agm’s favour 

It would appear that the citizens were numerous enough 
to require with all the appertenances an oblong piece of 
ground whose east-west length was about 108 feet and 
whose north-south side at the eastern end was 72 feet and 
at the western end 90 feet Nearby was marked space for 
the refuse to be thrown m 

It was the task of the Hota early mormng to give a call 
to the gods and men to assemble Then tasks were allotted 
Some went to brmg Soma-weed and pound it mto juice 
Some went to cut the grass for seats and for bemg plaited 
mto “clothing” and head-dresses, grass for ropes to tie the 
cattle, grass to cover the houses Some went to cut wood 
for fire The Duhita milked the cows and sheep, the 
Shamita cut the beast for the meals, skinned it and put it 
on fire for cooking Corn was pounded m wooden recept- 
acles and on stones The grmdmg-mill had not yet been 
mvented Pots had to be fashioned from earth Smelting 
of ore had not yet been mvented Baskets were made from 
cane, wood or grass The elected Gnhapatz duected men 
and women to theu tasks The various Adhwaryus of the 
jobs instructed and participated m labour, the Biahma 
supervised and pomted out mistakes here and there, the 
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Ucigofa led the songs to cheer them up and assist in the 
rhythm that every collective labour demanda. labour was 
not light but neither was it dulL It was hard enough when 
you see that hour could not be ground Jor want of a mill 
and grass had to be cut with horse-rib bones sharpened to 
edges, T^e animal could not be IdUed as with a sword and 
skinned with a knife, because metal smelting had not been 
invented, and so Jt had to be killed with a cudgel or 
smothered and then skinned with bones. This show* the 
backwardness of the instruments of production and hence 
the backwardness of Tajna labour 

Everything that was produced came to the Mdhavedi 
direct for use and consumption, as Dhamia domtmdcd 
After the gods and Pitoroi were given their share (the 
Havij without which they could not live — this, of course. 

In the case when the Yapia applied to man), what was left, 
ie> the Butashesha was for all to consume. Ihe dally 
Havana was nothing but the mode of distribution of the 
food, collectively produced to the whole commune and as 
such was an integral part of the Yajna, 

AU work began, and was Interspersed with the exhUe 
rating drinks of Soma, aided ^vlth baked flour Purodwhoj, 
with parched barley and rice mixed with curds and rallk- 
T!he heaviest and pleasing meal of the da> v.tis the fetu;* 
of meat, and the Aryan scrupled at nothing in that matter 
There was not one litdng thing that he shutmed In this 
matter the most common of course being the goat sheep 
and deer The cow and the bull were also eaten but beltv' 
more valuable their turn came with less froquenej Melt 
fed and well-drunk thej slept round the lire in promlscuUv 
In the early days or retired udth their selected pairs to 
their huts when later on the pairing family developed in 
the commune household. Man was pleased and so 
Affnl Thus the Bm/imart, the commune lived and laboured 
enjoyed and multiplied- 



Chapter III 


Yajna, Brahma and Veda 


It would not be out of place here to pay some attention to 
the meanmg of Yajna and its derivation. The word 'TTajTm” 
IS not a word but a sentence formed of ya, ja and na The 
root ya or z meant “to go, to gather”; ja meant to beget, na, 
an, ant were termmations signifymg third-person-plural 
form of the verb Thus put together the sentence meant: 
“They gather together and beget ” What’ Thmgs and 
children Similarly, the word “YajiLs” or ‘^ajur’’ m Yajur- 
veda IS a sentence Yaj and us or ur This ur also is a 
pronominal termmation of third person plural, the whole 
meaning agam “They gather together and beget ” Later 
on the sentence acquired the form of a noun, Yajna, a mode 
of organisation of production m common of thmgs and men, 
and Veda is the knowledge of this mode 

The Yajna is thus the collective mode of production of 
the ancient Aryan, before he developed private property, 
classes and State As soon as that happens, the old Satra 
and Kiatu go out of existence, and Yajna then survives as 
a ritual, a form of worship, a social memory The later 
Aryans inherit the behef m the Yajna, as it is imder the 
Yajna that their society flourished, it is out of Yajna and 
the primitive commune that the later society of classes and 
castes was bom The social reality with all its ideology 
and behefs had become a part of social inheritance. So, 
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when the reality vanished, its ideology survived as a ritual 
and the new classes utilising that ideology made the ritual 
and surviving belief a weapon to consolidate their po\v cr 
over the mass of the people, whom now th^ eitplolted in 
the new economy and new soda! order People then were 
led to believe that if a certain Yapia process of the ancient 
Aryans were imitated in a ntual exactly and correctly the 
same results of prosperitir would follow The Pa^na ritual 
became an Imitation of the Yojnn reality We will see hov/ 
this came about later om But the point that is to bo empha 
fiised here is that all Vedlc scholars, Europeans and Indians 
though holding that some parts of the Vafne ritual do express 
the early living conditions of the Aryans, could not explain 
Satras and Kratw, the peculiar life of the Aryans found in 
the later rituals, and several other things in the Yajna 
system, such as the confusion of Gotros and Prararei (of 
which we will write later) Their failure arose from thoir 
conception that yajrwi was basically a worship of gods nr 
deified natural forces which in parts alone symbolised some 
social actions and conditions. If a bone was used to cut 
grass and stone to pound com, they conduded that there 
was no iron-knife and no grinding mill. That was the onl) 
*^soclal” conclusion that these scholars drew That v.o> 
Yajna its hold over the Aryan hli. idea that it Is the orffP 
na tor of life and wealth his being full of nothing but Ya;na 
in all his living and thinking cannot be ccplalncd except 
by saving that the barbarian bclic\cd that way in ruper 
natural foircs. That bone and stone tooK o recent dlscmTn. 
of fire and taming of animals cause a soda! nn'olution and 
man evolves a new collccll\e mode of production and that 
those two discov’crics affect (he rommune profoundly and 
hence man is full of Its ideology and naturnlb tn could nn 
bo understood bv our Vt’dic historinns. Onh when In/rn 
is taken as n mode of production can we mat e ren e of hit 
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early history The history of the development of man from 
savagery to barbarism and thence to civilisation does contain 
sense though mixed with supernatural nonsense Social life 
cannot be built on mere figment of imagination and worship ' 
rituals 

The other thmg that baffles our scholars is that tlimg: 
called “Btahman’’ In the Yajna process, m the stories of 
Creation and social growth, the Brahman is constantly 
recurrmg but refuses to be caught and fixed by the 
historians 

They very well see that this Biahman of the Vedic 
Aryan is quite different from the B? dhman of the Upamsha- 
dic plulosophers The Vedic barbarian m his primitive com- 
mune, not yet confronted by social contradictions, class 
struggles and exploitation, was far away from developmg' 
the ideahst philosophy and cant of the later Upanishadic: 
period There the Brahman is the origmal mtelligence,. 
consciousness or spirit whose manifestation is the world 
That Brahman is without qualities (Nirguna) while the 
Vedic one is objectively real, "with qualities (Saguna) 
That one is realisable only by those subjective processes of 
contemplation which we find m the Yoga or Vedanta 
philosophy, while the Vedic one is an objectn'^e reality 
enjoyed through the quite material efforts of man The 
Vedic Brahman enjoys life, eats, drmks, dances, is happy 
and growing The Upanishadic Brahman is beyond, senses, 
even reason, without feelmgs, emotions, to whom eatmg, 
drmkmg, enjoymg is taboo, and through that taboo and 
starvation alone is it approachable' The healthy growmg 
hvmg Vedic Aryan had no use for a non-existent, subjective, 
senseless, miserable, ^‘Udaseen” Brahman To the Vedic 
Aryan, Bi ahman lived m the collective commune and m the 
Universe and, therefore, he lumself was a part of it To 
the Vedic Aryan, the Brahman was the commune and its 
members, and like the barbarian he attached the moon, 
heavens, earth and all to the commime, which with the 
Agm (fire) was, of course, the centre of everything 

Vcdic scholars have seen this m the literature, but bemg 
under the mfluence of idealist philosophy want to make this 
Brahman a mysterious thing Hang, Egghng, HiUebrandt. 


D A. 
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Ketkar, Tilak and all went rpund and round this Brahman 
mid failed to Identify him, just as they failed to identify the 
Yaina. Haug collects all the meanings of Brahman from 
the famous commentator Sayana and lists them as foUows 
Brahman means (a) food or food offering (b) the chant 
of the Saman singer, (c) magical formula, (d) duly com 
pleted ceremonies, (e) a chant and sacrifldal gift, (0 
reatation of the Boiri priest, (g) great 

In all these meanings, there Is none of the Idealist 
philosopher and all are directly allied with or proceed from 
the commune and its actions. Hlllebrandt comes to the 
ooncluaion that the Brahman In Rigveda is spoken of ns 
being new — * as not having hitherto existed” and as "coming 
into bemg from the fathers. It springs forth at the sound 
■of sacrifice begins really to exist when the Soma juice is 
pressed and the hymns are recited at the Samma rite 
endures with the help of the gods even m battles and Soma 
is its guardian On the strength of these HiUebrandt 
justifies the conjecture of Haug that it signifies a mj'Sterlous 
power which con be called forth bv various ceremonies and 
his defimtion of it aa the magical force which is derived 
from orderly cooperation of the hymns, the chants and the 
sacrificial gifts. 

Anyone can sec from this that the Vedlc Ar^an feeling 
in every action and fibre of hb life the oxlsiencc of tb'^ 
commune while collectively labouring singing and drink 
mg that Is whfle in ycjna expressed his collcctH*c existence 
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feeling and consciousness as the Universal Brahman, which 
was the commune, and nothmg but the commune To him, 
at the stage of development he was, it was a mysterious 
force, a thmg that sprang forth and lived in Ya^na and at 
its call But there is no reason why we should be mystified 
by it 

The Yajna, arismg from the discovery of fire and tammg 
.of animals, led to wealth, prosperity and growth of the 
Aryan commune and saved it from extinction Hence, 
every thmg in Aryan society centred round the Agm and 
Yajna based on Agm Thus, when later as man progressed 
and mvented smeltmg of iron and made a sickle, the Aryan 
rehgious ritual, aimmg to please God as his forefathers had 
done and to attam wealth which his forefathers had done, 
imitated the actions of his forefathers and sang the same 
verses and cut grass for Yajna not with the new iron sickle 
but with the old horse’s rib The commune had vanished 
and so also the rib, but the rite could be reproduced as a 
symbohc ritual though not the commune and Yajna The 
verses could be sung but not the old collective, real happy 
Brahman could be brought to life Yajna, which then was 
a social reahty, became a fiction, but a fiction foUowmg 
from reahty and inherited by the descendants of that society 
to whom Yajna was real, and these descendants, carrymg 
yet with them some remnants of the old ideology and prac- 
tices, held on to the verses and the ritual m the fond belief 
that its imitation would make them happy and give them 
wealth 

Later generations of Aryans, therefore, collected the 
Vedic verses as they developed through history, expressmg 
various stages of growth of Aryan society, from the com- 
mune down to its struggles and break-up, and made them 
mto theu own ritual They transformed the old Yajna mto 
a sanction for absolutely new laws of social orgamsm, which 
was the very opposite of Yajna law That happend as a 
historical necessity whose nature we shall discuss later on 
What we are concerned here is to pomt out that the present 
Veda Samhitas are collections of that period when real 
Yajna society had ceased to exist, class struggles and 
contradictions had come mto existence and a new society 
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was already bemg bom within the womb of the old, but a 
class State had not yet finaUy triumphed and made itself 
supreme. 

The Veda Samhxtaa at this stage thereforci hav-e by 
themselvea become a force which they were not before 
To the early Aiyan, who really lived in the Yajna there 
was no such thing as a sacred Ved<L He himself was creat 
Ing new Rich os or Mantras, because his own creative actions, 
and words transmisalon of his experience, his own songs, 
were hia own creation and there was nothing mystical about 
it Hence m the early Veda we find mention of Indra being 
worshipped and Ya;na done with hiew versos." Now verse* 
have completely ceased to appear in later Ya^oj ic., in 
rituals, and it was the greatest blasphemy then to change 
the existing verses. And naturally so To class society 
these old verses and practices had become sacred and fio 
the Vedas became a religious ritual textbook, not to be 
added to or altered 

The Vedas being inherited from the Yohia of the 
ancient Aryans, were considered a weapon of producing 
wealth, very real material wealth, Sayana of the Mth 
century defines the Vedas as a book that gives man knov% 
ledge of procuring things required “for fulfilment of his 
welfare and the negation of his ills."* The meaning of 
that word in Rlgucda is “wealth" from the root "pU"— to 
obtain or procure of the 6th conjugation. If “trfd’* procures 
wealth, one must know how to procure It and that Knowing 
or knov ledge also becomes “tnd" Knowledge or knowing 
has no meaning value or function If it Is not one ofjprtxur 
Ing wealth. Hence agatn Veda from the root “rid , “to 
know " of the 2nd conjugation became knowledpe— “ifwmo 
Knowledge of whnt? Of procuring producing obuinlnr 
\\niat’ The ancients answered without hesitation 
Pashvadih^ — progenv and animals.** 

The memory of the growing great <Cmhmirt) anc^t 
commune said that this mode oflc/ro this krowWr^ 
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existed with them since Creation came and stabihsed, smce 
the beginning of their existence, because existence begins 
with it No man had, therefore, seen the Vedas bemg 
invented and certainly not the later class society who 
fostered this belief about the Vedas Hence, they were 
declared to be without begmnmg (Anadi) , always enduring 
{Nitya) and no ordinary man’s creation (Apauiusheya) ® 
Man could not live without mateiial wealth and wealth had 
to be as soon as man was, nay, even before lum, and hence, 
the Vedas also That was how the Aiyan reasoned 

Neither the early nor the later Aryans made any 
mystery of the Vedas m the sense in which the ideahst 
philosopher makes a mystery of the soul and his relation 
to bemg and the question of the liberation of the soul from 
the thraldom of life The Aryan compilers have been honest 
to tell us that what is known as Vedas is really divided m 
two parts one a reality, and the other a fiction — ^with a 
little dash of reality And this fiction-cum-reality later on 
becomes a pure fiction masmuch as it justifies quite a con- 
tradictory and opposite reality by pleadmg sanction from the 
sacred reality of old This he tells us by dividmg the whole 
Hmdu lore mto three parts The real verses of the Vedas 
were really “seen,” “revealed” by the Rishis — Mantra- 
Drashtas as they were later called From seemg (Drishti), 
it went to “hearsay” or “Shruti’’ The Shrutis are fiction- 
cum-reahty And then the last came Smnti — ^just remem- 
brance If one scans these three stages of Hmdu tradition 
and religious lore and later on law, one can see how they 
are, nothmg but the reflections of the changmg social 
organism of the Aryans — ^from the primitive commune 
(Mantra-Drishti seemg the Vedas) to the rise of a society 
full of class contradictions mside it and its break-up, but 
not yet complete, (society guided by Shraut Dharma’ 
hearmg the Vedas), and then to the final class State and 
complete annihilation of the commune ushermg m the 
Smriti law, which has nothmg m common with the Veda- 
Yajna and its society 


0 Apaurusheya* may also mean created before the Puxusha^ the later 


class society described in the Bunishastikta, was bom 
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This should dispose of the question as to the real meaning 
of whfit Is Veda and why Its standing In Hindu society It 
should also dispel the mystery about Its unchallenged hold 
over men s minds and affairs for hundreds of years and its 
ultunate destruction by idealist philosophy In the class 
State the so-called annihilation of the Karma Kanda by 
Jnana Kanda, as Hindu philosophers call it But here 
perhaps we are anticipating history too much. Having, 
therefore, dealt with the three controversial terms, Yahui 
Brahma and Veda, we will proceed with the organisation 
of the commune where we left it last doing its Satra and 
Kratu labour in common. 



ChiAplcr 1\^ 


(jana-Ciotra. (lie Social-licononiic' 
and Kin Organisation oi the 
Ai*\an Commune 


V.’iTJ! T}3L msco\' 2 Jri o nnj and the laimni; of animals llie 
life of the commune became fioe fiom the daily thicat of 
annihilation in the stiintidc a/,Minst the foiccs of Nairn o But 
the backyaidncss of pioductive foiccs lliougli daily being 
reduced still imposed a life of po\ ei tv and hai d laboin What- 
e\er Salra laboui yielded was, Ihciefoie, for immediate 
consumption Instiumenls of pioduction had not yet deve- 
loped to that point wheie individual laboui got the capacity 
to produce a suiplus, te, something moic than the baiest 
minimum to protect life from death Hence they had not 
discovered that human labour had the capacity of producing 
more than it consumed The primitive commune with its 
technique had not realised that man’s laboui -powei has the 
capacity to produce a surplus and that one could live with- 
out labour, on the surplus of the labour of another But 
with the development of cattle breeding and further inven- 
tions, this condition was soon gomg to change At this stage, 
however, there did not even arise an idea of one living on 
the labour of another, the productive forces just gave no 
ground for such a thought. 
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Another result of the backwardness of the instrument* 
of production In the earliest stages was that having no sur- 
plus of production or variety of production whate\'cr was 
produced was consumed directly There was do question 
of exchange of products. So the producers controlled their 
product, It remained with them, they did not part with It in 
exchange and hence had not yet developed the mysteries of 
the market, money and so on. The Mahaiedt, the seat of 
production or collection and the god Agni in the centre of 
the fiettlcment with Its enclosures and postures was oil the 
world for the small primitive commune life beyond was all 
hostile and evil. 

The backwardness of the Instruments of production ruled 
out any division of labour In the commune at this stage. 
Whatever little division of labour we find in Satra labour of 
the most early period, was temporarj and had not evolved 
into a fitable permanent economic interest There nos hence 
no Varna division or casto-dass division in the prlmith^c 
■commune. The whole commune consisted of vhat is some- 
times called the Vishos the inmates of the reltlcmcnt The 


permanent division of labour Vi’as also ruled out by the fact 
that the community v, as jet too small for it. For division 
of labour in society population must ha\ c grown sufTlclently 
large. Hcncc Satra Eodet> or the carlj, Ganos had vet no 
■question of the castes, of the three or four Vamax which, 
however were soon to arise. 

That the Vamoi arise in Arjon soctoU at a certain stoge 
of its dev'clopmcnt that it had first no stich divisions Ij 
admitted on all hands so wc need not spend time on that 
point It Is also admitted and In fact it was vx-rv ptvln 
that the Vnmas arose as a division of labour In soclct> llow 
that took place, we will see later on when wc reach ih'* 


stage of division of labour 

It should be noted here that between thr dhcovxrv of 
fire and the taming ol animals /rvan odct> tooV sJ-n** 
time But from tlic tamlnr of ontnnK to the 
of cxdnnre division of labour Vamr^s and the a trr tint 
changes in social orrml^catlon the pm-re-s w * very /sg 
tmd the Ar>an commune changed vrr> rapiaiy 

WchQxesccn ihe primUlvT commune nwnJ thef-r w 
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the Saira labour, colloctivel\’’ producing and consuming. 
Tliey lived and labouied somewhat like the large households 
we still find in some of the villages m India, without, of 
course, that pain ai dial authontv and variety of labour that 
we find in them The only difTcientiation in labour was 
between men and women, the men doing hunting or fightmg 
and breeding cattle, and the women managing the house- 
hold, cooking, milkmg, gi owing corn around the settlement 
The labour of both, however, was social labour, collectively 
done and held, and hence there was no private household 
and no dififerentiation of status between men and women 
Smallness of the community, absence of variety of 
labour and division of labour, exchange and the division of 
classes into those of the exploiters and exploited, iich and 
poor, rendered any autliontarian organisation standmg 
above society and ruling, ostensibly in the interests of all 
but actually m the mterests of exploiters, unnecessary 
and, therefore, did not exist There was no State, the organ 
of class authority, no army, no police, no taxes Society 
had no need for that apparatus 

What was then the constitution of the commune m the 
matter of mternal regulation and external defence^ The 
ancient Hindu Aryan writers raised this question themselves 
and answered it 

It is a characteristic noted by Vedic scholars and plainly 
visible to any reader that the early Vedic literature does not 
pose any question regardmg the mternal orgamsation of the 
commune, the mdividual behaviour of the members, their 
relation to the collective, faults and punishments m those 
relations, the force to carry out the pumsliments and the 
money, etc , necessary to mamtam it All the discussions 
mostly centre round the question of Creation, the origm of 
the universe, man and Agni and cattle-wealth It is only 
m the later Brdhmanas that questions of authority, ethics 
and behaviour arise In the early Vedic hterature, along 
with Creation, is also discussed the question of battles, wars 
and their outcome And occasionally arises the only ques- 
tion of ethics, that of sex relations The question of kmg- 
^hip and State, of ruler and the ruled, the rights and dutie^ 
of mdividuals as such are not subject of any wrangle. 
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Therefore, the internal organisation of these communes 
tiielr pecuhanfy which distinguishes them from later Aiyan 
society, is noted by the later writers, when these communes 
break down and give place to class States and new types of 
wars, le^ when civfl wars and new questions of internal 
organlaatlon — of the State force taxes, laiv and morality, 
etc,-— confront society More than In Vedlc literature these 
are the main subjects in the Epics, especially the JVfohabharat 
and the Smtitir Prom them In their comparativ e discourses, 
where they discuss the difference* between the old and the 
new we get to know how these early communes functioned 
in relation to their internal structure, which was vciy simple 
and completely answered to the stage of the produetKo 
forces of that period. 

The organisation of these communes was a Gano oiganl 
nation as is mentioned before in the Triratro tradition. It 
may be described In the words of Engels ns "a self acting 
armed organisation” of the people, which had no special 
machine of force the State to regulate its affairs, since U 
was not divided Into contradictory classes, based on pri irate 
property Public opinion of the commune and natural 
neceisity kept everyone to his coUccti\'o social task In the 
commune. Any small derelictions wore Just corrected b> 
public censure A most serious crime that of death of a 
Gano. member at the hands of another member or some such 
crime, was punished with cvlle from the Gena, which \lrtu 
ally amounted to death In those conditions of •a\ apco Since 
there Was no army and bureaucracj to enforce anj Jaw there 
waa no taxation The public elected functionate partW 
pating in the coUecUvo labour process thourh not dlTCctl> 
producing, was provided for from the collcctU’e proceeds 
Just as old men and children. 

How was the membership of the Gatta decided’ Under 
the class Stale and modem Socialism membmhlp h decide I 
by domfcllo and adherence to the State on a rh'c^ territop 
Hot so in the Gana Law The Cano was not 
with a territorial organisation or Stale mmbmnip 

was decided by kiruhip or blood relationship ^ 

The early Vedlc society of the kcho mod^- of 
turn therefore, was o Gann (cenUle) crranLstfem, trt 
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which all members were related by blood, m which there 
was collective labour and property m the very early stages, 
no division of classes or castes, no State, no kmg, no 
exploiters and exploited, it was a self-actmg armed organi- 
sation of the people 

That IS the way the Hmdu texts of the later period des- 
cribe the Ganas for us And early Vedtc gods and men, all 
hved m Ganas 

The rise of the State and the kingships m the later 
periods, and also the Vama divisions and civil wars, was so 
violently in contrast with the past that everyone wanted to 
know how and why it had arisen The answers do not give 
us the correct reasons but they lead us to them 

In the Mahabhai at, the old patriarch Bhishma is always 
asked questions regardmg the past when any new practice 
does not square up with the traditionally known custom 
The leader of the Pandavas, the victorious section m the 
Mahabharat war, which fought the Kauravas, both belong- 
mg to the same kmship, asked Bhishma a question about 
kmgship “How is it that a mere man, just like any other 
man, with eyes and hands and a morta^ at that, becomes a 
kmg and can rule over men wiser and more powerful 
individually th^ him'^ What gives him this capacity ?”♦ 

In answer, Bhishma tells us the story of the origin 
of the State as he understands it The most important 
statement that he makes m giving the origin of kmgship or 
State IS that there was a period when there was no State, no 
kmgship CRajan” here really means State) In the Krita- 
yuga, or formerly, “there was no kmgdom and no kmg, no 


si3fi. eg! ^ ii 
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These verses sum up the fundamental characteristics of the primitive 
tommune in the matter of internal fimctloning 
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punisher and no punished (no State and no exploitation) 
Su ^ ve^ Uiw ot being the people protecled eech other ” 
"Their derelictions were cured by pubHc censure,^ says bo 
In another place. I>escribing the perils to the Gdno organi 
sations, he cites internal rivalry, greed (to amass property) 
and the break up of their unity os the main dangers. And 
the characteristic of their mutual relationship he notes ns 
‘they are alike m caste and by ancestry or blood’ * If they 
go to war among themselves, it is the end of the Gann prin 
ciples one of the most important violations being that they 
cease to recognise the principle of blood relationship and lU 
obligations,** All writers describing the Garjo characteris- 
tic which i* also that of i^rife pupo say that there men did 
not distinguish between 'your and mine" This was not 
merely a fiction but a reality following from the collectivism 
of the primitive period In fact, Kautilv»a the greatest organ! 
ser of an imperial kingdom and strong Prince-dictatorship 
cays that In a Gone where *"Vairaji;a (described in the Aitc 
nya Bmhmatta) exists “nobody has a feeling of mine " and 
hence he thinks — like the modem bourgeoisie in relation to 
Socialism — that a member of such a State will sell his gov 


eminent and country and no one will fool responsible for the 
govommcnl ol the country t While these uprooters ol prim! 
ti\e democracy reviled it as degenerate thoj men? still afwJd 
of It as being very strong against the foe because of lls in 
tcmol cohesion The> contradicted thom^elvTs and beln^ 
steeped in the class outlook of the class State and private 
property could not understand hem the Cana could JI\t 
But It did nnd did well and *01110 had to admit it 
Bhishma did 

That Gana orfanLatlon and MnsJjIp arc idrntkri M 
implied in the root meaning of the v ord Gona Itclf v hlch 
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was common to the Indo-Aryans, before their break-up from 
the origmal home. Gana, the socio-economic organisation 
described by the Mahdbhaiat and the Vedas (and later on 
described as a kmd of political orgamsation m the Smriii 
period), comes from the root jan m Sanslmt which means 
to beget, to produce It has both economic and sexual mean- 
ing The root m jan and Gana is the saine as m Yajna which 
we noticed before The Aryans, therefore, had one and the 
same root for all the three meamngs or relations mdicatmg 
their social-economic and sex organisation A Yajna mode 
of production was bound to be a Gana organisation which m 
turn ipso facto consisted of none but the kms {jana) , that is, 
those who were born round the Agm and the Yajna mode 
of life, of men and women who together produced hfe and 
hvelihood m common Writing about this with reference 
to Morgan, Engels says 

“The Latm word gens used by Morgan generally for 
the description of this sex organisation is derived from 
the equivalent Greek word genos, from the common 
Sanskrit root jan signifymg to beget Gens, genos, 
Sanskrit janas. Gothic kum, ancient Norse and Anglo- 
Saxon kyn, English km, middle high German kimne, 
all signify Imeage descent Gens m Latm, genos m 
Greek (and, I add, Gana-Goti a m Sanskrit— S AD) 
specially designate that sex orgamsation which boasted 
of common descent (from a common sire) and was 
united mto a separate community by certam social and 
rehgious mstitutions ” 

That the earliest organisation of the Aryans was based 
on kmship, and that it was the foundation of all subsequent 
“nations”, is persistently mdicated by them m various ways 
The famous ten tribes that spread over almost one-half of 
India and beyond are stated to be kms The five tribes of 
Yadu, Turvash, Druhjm, Anu and Puru are shovm as sons 
of one father Yayati from his two wives Devayani and 
Sharmishtha The five tribes of Anga, Vanga, Kalmga, 
Pundra and Sumha of east and south-east India are said 


1 Engels, Origin of Fandlj 
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to be ^ of Bali, produced on his wife by one blind sane 
De^ghatamas* The point emphasised is that these people 
with their socio-economic relations were also kin relations. 

T he Ga na constitution is thxis the peoples organisation 
under primitive coUectwism, where pr^uctlon relationship 
tons at the same time kinship 

This is illustrated for us even in the names of the most 
fundamental blood relationships. Kin relaUon and economic 
functional relation m the activiUes of t^e commune are 
identical in the name of mother, daughter father, husband 
and wife 


Mother was one (if a tru) whose function It was to 
measure out (root Afa to measure) and distribute food, 
flesh, etc., to all, and one who gave birth to the children, i c., 
one who gave more life Through food and mother the 
commime the Brahman reproduced itself and li\ cd. Father 
was one (Pi pa £ru) whose function it was to hunt, to bo on 
the look-out for protection (root Pa to protect) Daughter 
(Zhihi tru) had to do the milking of the cattle (root Duh o 
wUk ) , the most important part of the food-supply u ork by 
the Bide of the mother The sex relations of Patl and Patni, 
who in turn become the father and mother also denote the 
function of putting together and building a settlement The 
word is derived from Stgah which means to put to"clhcr to 
assemble What’ — of course the sotlloment and lotcr on 
the house or individual family • Po-tryu, Stree and Patni 
all meant the males and females, nho assembled the com 
mune The word was found perhaps even before the Aryan 
man decided to And dllTorent words for the male and female 
in their sex roles as distinguished from their codal-cccnomlc 
roles. Hence the word Grihapafi before the 
pri\mte household, denoted both the male and female (Crihi; 


pat I-Strec— says Panlnl) 

In later epochs, economic role and relationship cea r<i 
to be gowmed by kinship VTicn the primitive commune 
broke dmsm father and mother were ro 

not bund the house or protect or wa sure The r » 

landlord, the capitalist hotLC owner the police tnek cv— 
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Ihese functions, while mother and daughter, father and son 
were cast wide in the woild m fields and factories to find 
their food and pastyam as they could and seldom getting 
it in spite of hard labour and abundance of products’ 

Another name for the organisational basis of the Aryan 
collective was the Goira While the word Gana based itself 
on the act of production and pioducers (Jana), the word 
Goira based itself on the mam source of wealth and food, 
namely cattle (Sanskrit ‘'Go^’) While, here again, it has 
the basic economic content, the Goira organism and the rela- 
tionship connoted by it sur\nved among the Hmdus mainly 
as a basis of sex or family relationship and has been a sub- 
ject of controversy among Hindu scholars The Hindu law 
of marriage prohibits marriage between persons of the same 
Goira All Goiras are united and classified under nme mam 
divisions called Pravaras (Marriage amongst same Pravaras, 
however, is not specifically prohibited, accordmg to some 
scholais ) Vedic scholars note, however, that this prohibi- 
tion of marriage withm same Goira is not to be found in 
the Vedas or m early history It has arisen very late But 
they are unable to tell us why The task is given up by 
them as hopeless The Gotra-Pravara confusion is msoluble 
to them 

The Aryan Gana-Jana and Goira were, however, one 
and the same thmg and were the basis of their economic 
and marriage relationship Gana economy was of km mem- 
bers, and kms had common economy Everythmg beyond 
the commime or Gana was hostile and mimical A non- 
km was an enemy and hence could not be m the commune 
and could not jom m the Ya^na mode. One who is not m the 
Yajna is a foreigner to be annihilated and his wealth to be 
captured and appropriated One could not have kms in the 
enemy The Goira alone was one and all. Hence, to pro- 
duce life and hvelihood, the Goira was the foimdation and 
the limit Hence, marriage had to be m the Goira The 
Yajna commumty of the primitive Aryans could not think 
first of marrymg outside the Goira, away from one’s own 
fire— the Agni The Aryan, both m his conditions of sava- 
gery and barbarism, had to learn by experience of hundreds 
of years of life and observation to see that mbreeding or 
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coDsangulnity was harmful to the growth of the Gotro, The 
conceptions of our present-day prohibitions of kin marriages 
have grown only through thousands of jears of history 
The Aryan in his primitivism married within his Gotra and 
then in later history prohibited it, when he grew and 
expanded in numbers, in area in knowledge in economy 
Gana Gotra or kinship and economic relationship raises 
the question of sex relationship ie^ the question of marriage 
in the primitive commune. And in this also the extreme 
prhnltaveness of the productive forces determined th^ 
sex relations of the members of the early Aryan 80cict% 
The ethics and morality of Yajna societ> in this respect were 
quite different from that of later Hindu societies, from that 
of our age or that of modem Socialist society 
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Primitive Commune Marriage 


The discussion of the DE\T;LOPMEirr of the mstiluiion of 
marriage as we find it in bourgeois society today and the 
morality and ethics by which the bourgeoisie sweais day and 
night but never observes, has always roused heated contro- 
versies in everj'’ countrj'^ Questions of divorce, polygamy 
and monogamy, “property marriage” and love marriage, and 
such other questions are raising storm m the rapidly 
changmg Indian society and are forcing the intelligentsia 
to look at the relations between man and woman as havmg 
two aspects — one the social, as man and woman, as social 
units; and the other, the natural, as male and female 
Historians of the marriage institution have tried to derive 
monogamy, polygamy or polyandry by resorting to compar- 
ing man’s sex relations vnth those found in some species of 
animals such as the apes or the deer, etc , etc Such attempts 
are totally ridiculous inasmuch as no animal has ever formed 
a social organisation (a herd is not a society) And man 
IS not ]ust an animal, because of the very fact that through 
his progressive control over Nature’s forces, by means of 
developing his mstruments of production, he lifts himself 
out of the animal world and builds human society Hence, 
man’s sex relations as between male and female are from 
the very begmnmg conditioned by society — ^they are at one 
and the same time natural sex relations and social relations 
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Ab both Nature and man are changing and developing 
they have a history They are not static given things 
immutable for all time. Hence they have to be \dewed 
historically Which means that ethics and morality in the 
matter of relations between man and woman arc not deter 
mined by God or mere nature, are not the same for nil 
-epochs, but are changing and developing, from a lower plane 
to a higher plane 

That these relations are not the same for aU societies 
and not the same for all time oven in the same sodetv is 
also being conceded by the bourgeois intelligenUia. But 
they differ and argue violently when one comes to find the 
law that governs the change and to determine what Is the 
higher phase and the lower Like all ruling classes, the 
bourgeoisie and its Intelligentsia in India hold the extant 
relations as always the highest and the best 

When, therefore in our research into history we com*' 
to this phase of Aryan social life and history \vc step into 
a field which raises even greater storm than the question of 
property When the subject was first studied In I^uropc in 
the mid nineteenth century and historians found x'anous 
forms of marriage in %'arious tribal societies and remnants 
of those forms in certain contemponuy customs, lhc> dlsml’< 

■sed them as peculiar notions or accidents of backw ord people 
When Baschofen pttw'cd that matrlarch> arose from proup 
marriage”' In ancient soclelj and was the origin of every 
'Social group people protested when Morgan Marx and 
Engels developed the theoo of the origin of /afnil> on fh 
basis of historical materialism os the rcHex of the sodo' 
economic relations of man the theorv that each yodal cp<r*h 
of mans mode of p^ucllon dclermlnea the form of family 
bourgeois Europe maligned Marxism as advocaUnr *natJor 
allsatlon” of women. Some sections of the bourgeo'« 
IntelligenUia in India ha\T attempted tluK calurmj 
too But one can only say that It H a p^rfreti na*ur-r 
conclusion onl> for the hourptohh which Mn iden 
also a propertv The working ela*s lau-hi a rr 

^”^T^^urreoU Hindu lntelll'*enl U a- I tf e tr* 

his <ocletv should be the to tlfrr » 
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because the very gods wliom lie is asked to reveie daily» 
have had anything but “moral’* sex relations, from the pomt 
of view of wliat is hold moral today. Hindu “sacred” 
histoiy records every form of mariiage or sex relation among 
its gods and heroes, which is abhorred by social ethics of 
the modern Indian In short, the subject must be tieated 
historically, in oidei to liolp us to go to a higher form of 
social organisation, winch wull be neithei like the primitive 
commune of the barbaric age nor like the class slavery of 
the bouigeois civilisation. 

The ancient Hmdu wi iters themselves, bemg nearer to 
the reality of that age and less interested m puttmg a false 
veneer on the social-class relations of their age or the 
memories of the past, did not try to hide inconvenient facts 
either in matteis of property relations or sex relations 
They admit that sex relations of their society were totally 
different from those of earlier society. Accordmg to their 
usual way, thej’’ say that the four Yugas had four different 
se.x relations “to generate piogen}’’,” just as they had different 
socio-economic relations “to generate w^ealth ” The great 
patriarch Bhishma characterises the sex relations of tlie four 
Yugas by four names as those of Samkalpa, Samsparsha, 
Maithuiia and Dwanda, as valid for the Yugas of Krita, 
Treta, Dwapar and Kali, respectively Havmg recourse to 
our knowledge of the development of marriage among 
ancient tribal people even now existing, we can identify 
these four stages Samkalpa relations are those of complete 
promiscuity, relations takmg place between those who just 
wash it, with no social or personal barriers laid dowm 
Samsparslia are those when relations between the most near 
relatives were banned, marriage between same Gotra 
members were mterdicted and different Gotras married in 
Gotra-group way Maithuna is the last stage of the naitural 
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mamage. It Is the end of the group-marriage the pairing 
family enduring till the pair desir^ to the exclusion of 
others Dtwmda is the monogamous pair of the Acl! age 
where the woman is subject to man who stands In contra 
diction to her on the strength of his rights of private property 
and the monopoly of it 

That the extant marriage form Is not ancient has arisen 
as a stage in evolution and is of recent gnnvlh is admitted 
in all the traditional literature of the Hindus. When Pandri 
the sick king asked Kunti and Madii, his wi\*os, to He with 
others in order to get children he ga\ e the iZing Kunti 
a long lecture on the ancient practice when cxclusi\'c mono- 
gamous married pairs did not exist* tVhen Surya went to 
Kunth in her girlhood when she showed the old urge of 
free and natural love but Just hesitated at the consequences 
in a world that was fast changing and humming with new 
values, Surya set her doubts at rest by quollng ogoin 
ancient practice Bhishma did the same thing yhen his 
brother ^ed childless and his mother wanted her daughter 
in law to produce children b> lc\inite with other men In 
order to inherit property and the kingdom Through the 
Mahahharat the Puntnas and the Vedat runs o consistent 
recurring note that marriage and family of the Koli ope — of 
the woman bound down In monogamous marriage memo- 
gamous for her cml> with the children being known after 
the father and not the mother es of oM and a {amity 
founded on such marriage— is quite a new thing a new 
social Invention to meet certain needs and that It ta net 
naturak 
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Then what was the ancient social-natural relation and 
family’ 

Aryan man, like all savage people, took a long time to 
observe the effects of conditions of promiscuity or inbreed- 
mg The small social group of men and women, holdmg toge- 
ther agamst wild Nature, worked and lived collectively and 
bred within itself As m economy, so in sex, he remamed a 
savage, half man, half animal, gro'^ving out of Nature and 
agamst her, trymg to understand her and overcome her 
The undesirabihty of relations between male and female 
when they happen to be son and mother, father and daughter 
or brother and sister, had not yet been seen by him Hence 
these relations, which are now held as a crime of incest, 
were not prohibited Remnants of these m social customs 
today are not available anywhere, but Aryan mythology 
shows the existence of such a stage when it mentions the 
birth and growth of several of their gods, their Prajapatis 
and.Creation, and these examples are not treated with horror 
but are sunply explamed away by saymg that they were 
permissible because they pertamed to gods 

The Aitenya Brahmana, when it began to explam 
Creation, tells us that the Piajapati, the origmal Creator, 
married his daughter for this purpose * The Matsya and 
Vayu Pm ana speak the same thmg of Brahma, the Creator 
When later on such relations were banned, the Prajapati 
seems to have persisted but had to be cautious So he ^ok 
the disguise of a deer and went to his daughter, Dyaus, who 
also had taken the same disguise of a rohita deer But the 
gods seem to have been very vigilant and before Prajapati 
could carry out the deed, he was shot through by an arrow. 
The Rigveda did not feel very mdignant about it, and assures 
us that both the smners found place m the heavens as stars 
of the group known as “Hunters” (Aitenya Brahmana, 3-33, 
5-32) Even if this is to be explamed away as an allegory 
to describe astronomical phenomena, there was no reason 
to resort to this imagery or ideology unless it was actually 
present m the mmds of men as a reflex of actual facts of life 
Tlie Hanvansha also mentions famous cases of this type 
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Shatarupa, daughter of VUhishtha Prajapott, when of age 
became his wife (ch. 11) Menu married his daughter, Ilo, 
(ch, 10) , and Janhu, his daughter Janhavi-Ganga (cK 27) 
The Hanvansha goes on recording still more complicated 
cases Here ten Prachetos were brothers who had a son 
Soma. Soma had a daughter called Marisha All the ten 
hrotheia and Soma together got a son, Dakshaprajapatl, on 
Marisha. This Daksha later got twenty seven daughters, 
whom he gave to Soma, his father for the creation of 
progeny Daksha is also shown to be a son of Brahma who 
gave his daughter to the grandfather and the result iv as the 
famous Narado. 

When history of this type was being retailed out of 
social memory by the ancient writers like Vyns and Vaishom 
payana to Janamejaya, the king v.as surprised and ho a.,kcd 
them how it could bo possible The astounded Jnnnmcjava 
was coolly infonred that it was true hLlorj (^'Pitrafan 
Itihat" — MSB) and that was the Dharma the mode of social 
organisation of remote antiquity and hence wa^ permissible 
then 

Such an organism knew no dhTcrentiated kins cntnlHnr 
defined sc^ interdictions. But this promiscult> uns found 
to be injurious to the pro\^h of the prorcn\ Hence thr 
flrst prohibition that v cs thought of and applied to \ is to 
relations bctts-cen parents and of pring and brought into 
existence the consanguine famil> Here t!ic morriorrs are 
arranged b\ generations all grandfathers and grandmotiicrs 
arc mutuall> husbands and wives cquaUv their rhifffrrn 
the fathers and moUicrs in thL, brother and si ter male 
and female cou*dns are nutal husbands and ulves. 

The second stage was the creation of n barrirr bf' ween 
brother and sister Tlil progrr-- much more diHcuit 
bccauue of Uw grciter rqualltv of agot of the psrtie- 
concemed. It v as accornpUihcd gra litalh be innfn; v^ifh 
the natural bte on Jjc mo*l er % side IbcA di^^ult It vist 
can be rren from the fac* that late in tie 
the of ^ ama a V fw hL Ite v ar I rfogrh> f n I er ! 4 
he refu.cs, .^ving iha the g*eat wa’rhrvan of tie r»'f 
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Varuna, would see and be angiy. Yami argues on the contrary 
that the gods would approve of it The end of this drama in 
the Rigveda is lost but even if the conclusion is piesumed 
that Yama ultimately refused, it points to the difficulty with 
which the earlier custom was fought out. 

The Taittenya Brahmana i elates how Sita-Savitri, the 
daughtei of Prajapait, wanted the love of hei brother Soma, 
who, however, did not want hei but his other sister 
Shraddha She asked the father’s advice, who gave her an 
amulet and she succeeded in winning Soma ’ Tire Adt Parva 
of Mahahhaiat and the Harivansha, while discussing the 
oiigin of family fiom the Brahman, says that Daksha, son 
of Biahma, bom of his right toe, married Daksha, born of 
his left toe, that means his sister They got sixty daughters 
Daksha had two brothers, Maiichi and Dhaima Dharma 
married ten of his brothers’ daughters Maiichi’s son Kash- 
yapa married Daksha’s thirteen daughters, his cousin-sisters 
For the same reasons of inbreeding, these relations also 'were 
ruled out This second barrier of mtei dictions gave birth 
to that organisation known as Gana-Gotra, m which the 
members cannot marry each other but had to seek their 
husbands and brides outside it Where formerly km 
marriage was the rule,' now it became prohibited Thus 
Sagotra marriage was ruled out The Gotia is that sex 
organism of the primitive commune in which all husbands 
and wives are c mmon to each other, r e , there is group- 
marriage, but the husbands can no longer be kins or blood 
relations of the wives Hence the husbands and wives must 
belong to different unrelated groups, i e , Gotws The rigid 
tie between the Gotra and marriage m ancient Hmdu society 
at a certain stage pre-supposes its foundation on group- 
marriage but m such a way that blood-kms do not marry 

sTaitterija Brahmana, 3-10, 9-4 

*The prohibition of consanguine gioup-marnage and also pairing family 
is ascribed in the Mahabharat to Shwetaketu, son of Uddalaka The man who 
pairs with Uddalaka's wife, with his consent, claims his right because the 
woman belongs to his Gotra He says 

JUT II 
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Asagotra marriage was the solution of the probldru With 
the end of group-marriage and the coming of monogamy, 
the Gofra procedure becomes meaningless and hence soon 
loses its place in Hindu marriage though orthodoxy tries 
to stick to it as a matter of ritual and custom. 

Though marriage had to be between non kins, ic 
between dissimilar Gotras yet it had to be within the same 
nation the same people How did the small social group 
of primitive economy which at the beginning had perforce 
to be of kins and near kina at that solve the problem? 

The inbreeding small community units of the sa\*ogc 
Aryans were helped out of their diiUculty by the grmring 
productive forces. With fire and cattle the population began 
to grow and the coramimcs became larger And >ot this 
growth of productive forces was within the limits of such 
poverty that communistic households of a \ cry largo settle- 
ment could not be built wdlh their old So the collcctK'c 
commune family had to split bc>ond a certain growdh The 
new sex prohibitions and relations became cITocllv’e on such 
occasions as the division of the old and the foundation of 
now household communities or Gotros One or more sisters 
become the centre of one group and ihclr natural brothers, 
who could not marry them become centre of another group 
Their sisters were the mutual wi\*c5 of their mulusl 
husbands but those husbands now were not tliclr natural 
brothers. In such a group-marriage the mother onI> coulJ 
be the known or identifiable parent and she bj her position 
In the lojTUj cconomj dominated the household hrncr 
descent was in the mother line So the chltirrn 

continued to bo the Inheritors of the Cana Cofm whlf^ the 
brothers hnd to mlfnte, fo to the gens where ti '•Ir wivr-i 
were found ColIcclKe or communistic hoj ehobf onl 
group-marrla''e wo the foundation of matriarch) Tlut ts 
the origin of all rodetles nnd to was It of the Arran of o 


Foundation of ranc-Cotro h\ sUttn U fourd In th* 
eton where the rbrtv shttrt who rr-re d»u"b*e-3 of PaVtS^, 
formlnto^Ncnrrnuinof 10 U r d ? ? ? 

Prniapeti husbands and begin th^ ereat^-n of tie w- 1 1 
Gotre famil) names, after their wemen r ' 
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uncommon m the genealogies of the Rishis, though their 
male names mostly have been handed down to posterity. 

Tiiis form of marriage and lineage revolts agamst 
present-day conceptions of family organisation and marriage. 
So the bourgeois scholars m India as well as m Europe have 
stubbornly refused to admit its existence But historical 
facts sur\uvmg even till late period m the form of custom 
have unfortunately betrayed these scholars That the 
offeprmgs of such a family’’ weie considered the progeny of 
the commune along with that of the mother was quite 
natural to that society Hence children had Gotra names 
first and then their individual names and they were known 
as Gotra-apatyas, the children of the gen When matriarchy 
was overthrown and Imeage through father in the mono- 
gamic family came, the direct child of the parent was known 
as Anantarapatya Naturally, such an organisation had no 
such thmg as an illegitimate child, an object of contempt 
and an abandoned denizen of the street 

Matriarchy has survived m India wnth great per- 
sistence and polyandry of the Pandavas and Drau- 
padi is no mere fiction but has its survivals m some of 
the castes in India today starmg in our face They prove 
the existence of group-marriage m primitive Aryan com- 
munity with such force that historians have been at a loss 
to hide or explam the phenomenon otherwise They feel 
ashamed to acknowledge it because they want to judge and 
recast primitive society of then holy gods and forefathers 
exactly accordmg to the legal code of their patriarchal 
slavery In such matters, history is better helped by the 
straightforward attitude of Bhishma, who records facts as 
they were, and the historical materialism of Marx, who 
explains why it had to be so before, cannot be so now, nor 
will it be so m future Communism too, where the respect 
and freedom of the woman will be restored on a new higher 
level 

The attempt to suppress the matriarchal origm of early 
society was made not only by modem scholars but even by 
the ancient writers of patriarchy Mother-right and collec- 
tive property of the primitive commune were overthrown 
so far back in remote history that its historical record is not 
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^te^ble, ttcept in the tonn of stirvivals in custom and 
fra^tioa Hfetorlan Vyasa, writing in the epoch of 
patorchy, when descent from mother had been overthrown 
^ught to world history with Prajapati patriarchs. 

But he fafled The founder Prajctpatis with their progenj 

all to be named by their mothers. In spite of the mole 
historian and his society which had noW subjected the 
woman into slavery, the woman broke through the barrim 
and asserted her proud primaeval position (For casv 
reference we give here the eighteen names of the common 
mothers and their matriarchal gens, with whoso battles, 
expansion and feuds, the whole of carl> primom’Bl hlsiorj 
0/ the Adi Parva of Mahahharat and the Vedas is full— see 
Appendix ) 

The splitting of the Gana^Gotra and the founding of a 
new one is described in the Somayaga ceremony It puts 
the female god ie the ancient matriarch Aditl in the 
centre of the flnt ceremony which Is made to show the first 
resolve of separation (the Praitariceycshii) the rcrah c bemr 
aided by five deities, called Fath^a-Swasti AgnI Somn 
Savita ond AditI The first Is the goddess of welfnre of 
journey the second is the fire taken from the orJeinal house 
hold which Is to found the new one Somn, the god of pro- 
visions and food Savita the sun and time Thr^ lour 
stand in four corners of the marching while AddI the 
primacml mother founder ond leader stands in the centr* 

02 them Adltl alone gets specbl Jferonns of phcc ond rlcc 
(In this Yajna ceremony) while others are asked to con 
lent with parched com (Ajga) Turn the hL*ors of /amll 
ar you will with the aid of pedantic bourgeois Isw'jrrs 
JifcLcnman and his followers, to assist the cave of patriarch 
you cannot escape the conclusion of malrisrchv as the 
founder ond mater of carl> sodetj 

A certain stable pairing for a tonfer cr #hor cr » 
tool place cv«i ibe jwip cr Go m martia-e A man 

held hlJ principal wife amonr mmv wom^n ar^ 
her the principal husband nmew” nj^ent, ‘^uch a u t 

malinr crOTp-maftlacf r-^ *H 
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cult It was displaced by the pairing family At this stage 
one man lives with one woman, but m such a manner that 
polygamy and occasional adultery remain privileges of men. 
The marriage tie may be easily broken by either party and 
the children belong to the mother alone as formerly. 

Examples of the pan mg family in Aryan life are well 
known and the Gandharva form of marriage, recognised by 
later Hmdu Sviriti Law, is a proof of it The “holy practice” 
of Yishwamitra-Menaka, of Dushyanta-Shakuntala, is too 
.well known to be lecalled m detail. Rxsln Jaratkaru had a 
pairing family with the Nagi Jaratkaru of Vasuki Gotia, 
from which Kashyapa was bom, who saved the Nagas m 
their war with Janamejaya and others Tlie famous Pan- 
dava brothers broke all records by resortmg to almost every 
form of marriage and family They showed the remnant 
of group-marriage in polyandry by five natuial brothers 
havmg one common prmcipal wife, Draupadi, and she, too, 
was an offsprmg of the same type of union masmuch as the 
Mahabharat says that she was born on the Vedi out of the 
Agm file’’ along with a brother, to her father, who did some 
Yajna for it The polyandry of the Pandavas was not an 
exception, as can be seen from the fact that it still obtams 
m some parts of India Havmg Draupadi as the prmcipal 
wife each one had other wives too. Hidimba had a pairmg 
family with Bhima, till Ghatotkach was born Chitrangada 
had Ar3im until a son was born to her In all these cases it 


While speaking about polyandry, Engels mentions India and Tibet and 
suggests that its “origin in group-marriage requires closer examination and 
-would certainly prove interestmg“ 

“It seems to be much more easy-going in practice than the jealous 
harems of the Mohamedans At any rate among the Nairs in India, where 
three or four men have a wife in common, each of them can have a second 
wife in common with another three or more men, and similarly a third 
and a fourth, and so on It is a wonder that McLenman did not discover 
in these marriage clubs, to several of which one could belong and which be 
himself describes, a new class of club maixiagel This marriage-club system, 
however, is not real polyandry at all, on the contrary, as Giraud Teulon hag 
already pointed out, it is a specialised form of group-mairrlage, the men 
live in polygamy, the women in jiolyandry’' (Engels, Origin of Family*) 
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is to be noted that the sons remained with the mothers who 
were freed from their husbands after a certain period 
The development of the family started from the conU 
Dual contraction of the circle originally comprising the 
whole tribe within which marital intercourse between both 
Boxes was generaL By the continual exclusion first of near 
and then of ev'cn remoter relatives, including Anally those 
who were simply related legally all group-mnniog- becomes 
impossible At last one couple, temporarily and loosely 
united remains. Along with natural selection, the process 
is rendered practicable and necessary by the dc\ eloping 
productive forces, wherein now the dl^dsion of labour 
variety of labour increasing wealth make lncil\'idua] house- 
holds based on a pair economically and socially possible and 
inevitable. 

From this we can easily sec how little sexual love of the 
individual in the modem sense of the term (not at all known 
in that epoch) had to do with the origin of monogamy The 
practice of all nations of that stage stUl more pnnTs this. 
While In the previous form of the group famllv the men 
were never embarrassed for v'omcn but rather had more 
than enough of them, women now became scarce and wvrr 
Bought after With the pairing family therefore the ab- 
duction and barter of women began (Engels) The earliest 
traditions of the Vcdlc lore cannot be expected to mention 
such practices but W'o sec several of them In the Epic period. 
Abduction of Hukminl bv Krishna, of Subhadra bv Arjuni. 
of Usha b> Anlruddho of Prabha^Titl (daugheter of \ ajra 
nabha, brother of Nfkumbha) bv Prad>nimna of Dhanumati 
b> Mkumbha are the noted of them The ramc riser In 
\-cntcd the Paidiachi marriage a^ aLo the famnus t 
vora system and dre^/ man> an cnterprl'^ing \cuth In 
of a bra\c deed and a bride who loo liad her chnlcr of thr 
best In the land' 
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In order to develop this pairing marriage or family into 
monogamy, as v/e loiow it— i e , with the supiemacy of the 
man over the woman, m which monogamy is only for the 
woman — quite a new element had to appear m society, that 
of private pioperty In the pairmg family, the group was 
already reduced to its last unit, its bi-atomic molecule, one 
man and one woman Natuial selection and relation based 
on natuial-economic communism had accomplished its pur- 
pose by a contmually inci easing lestriction of the circle of 
sexual intercourse Nothing remained to be done m this 
direction Unless new social foices, those of private pro- 
perty’’, fathei -right and class State entered society, there was 
no reason for a new form of family to develop out of the 
pairing family, which, howevei, was just the historically 
developed point from which alone monogamy with private 
property could arise, on the luins of collectivism and the 
commune of the barbarian epoch 

Here, we may, for convenience, anticipate later develop- 
ment of the Aryan nation and say that monogamic family 
is the first form of family based exclusively “on economic 
conditions — namely, the /ictory of private property over 
primitive and natural collectivism Supremacy of man m 
the family and generation of children that could be his off- 
spring alone and were destmed to be the heirs of his wealth” 
(Engels) These were the sole objects of the monogamy 
of class-ridden society (monogamy of classless society of the 
future bemg totally different) This frank and ruthless 
meanmg of monogamy was not hidden by the Aryan law- 
givers and writers to whom the feelings or chastity of a 
wife did not matter, provided the man could have a son to 
inherit, by whomsoever possible, if he himself failed m that 
aim For that, therefore, he resorted to Niyoga (levirate) 
to strangers, to hired Brahmins, to forest Rishis and dwellers, 
and every other conceivable agent Vyas had the wives of 
Vichitravirya, without which “the great and ideal” Pan- 
davas would not have seen history Deerghatamas had the 
wives of Bah, some Brahmm passerby on the road had the 
wife of Sharadandayana The Rishis had Pandu’s wives, 
though m the later story, the poor gods m heaven are m- 
voked to shelter the part of the earthly Rishis The Aryan 
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law givers of the age of private property that is, of the Kcit 
age being yet too near the recent reality of pairing family 
of the Gan a sodetj were frank enough to lay dovrTi the 
aim of monogamy of the new class society Menu, the law 
giver of class society, of the Kali ago replacing the Dhermo 
of collectivism and the Maithum paiii^g fajnjjy of the 
Dtoapar age, says that man must strive to protect woman 
in order to have a progenj that can be attested (hence 
pure) * That woman is valuable onlj as n means to beget 
children is an id“a of the age of 5la\Ty:y and prh’ate property 
and class rule. The primiti\'e commune no doubt imew her 
as one who ga\o birth to children, but the> knew her as 
their great mother as one who also owned all sodol wealth 
along with man, who was the leader and founder of the 
commune She was neither more sex (as in the hlred*com 
panion marriages of the modem decadent bourgeoisie) nor 
mere chattel along with cattle to produce progenj •• In the 
new monogamy chastitj was casilj restored, as 1 ajnaroliwi/a 
says In cases of adultery after the monthly bath or after 
deli\cry of the chilcLf Sure inheritance of property w*a5 
Ihcdhincaim henceforth In marriage wife became cattle 
the Arsha matriaro paid a cow and a bull (Gomithunam) 
as her price and Sanskrit grammar fixed the new \*aluc3 In 
the Samasa, Illustration of SamQhordu:andu*o by the term 
Daroporom — w Ifc and cattle tog ether on the same plane 
This was impossible so long ns the colIcclUe mode of 
duction, with the right of woman to social proper! j was 
dominant In soclclj 

The communistic household in which mtnt or oil the 
women belong to one and the same gens while the husbands 
come from different gens (Gofrer) is the caiLe and founda 
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tion o£ tlio general and widespread supremacy of women m 
pumaeval times” (Engels) Such a household was possible 
onlv on llie basis of collective ownership of the instruments 
of production and the product in which woman’s labour was 
as important a pail of social labour as man’s The man 
went to war, hunted, fished, provided the raw material for 
food and the tools necessary for these pursuits The woman 
built and cared for the house and prepared food and clothmg 
for the commune. Each sex also owned collectively the 
tools made and used by it; the men, owners of huntmg and 
wairmg weapons (and later cattle), the women of house- 
hold goods The two together meant the Brahman, the 
commune, a figurative recollection of which remained m the 
Ardha-nan-naiesicar. There was no production and rival 
machineiy apart from that of the Gana~Gotra, in which the 
woman had not a hand The Gana-Gotra arose from 
lier, its kinships weie constituted through her When the 
commune giew and thiew out more Gana-Gotras, she it 
was who led them, the great representative of the primaeval 
Aditi, reappearmg elsewhere as Kali-ma Neither the coun- 
cils of wai nor of food, for which was fought the war, could 
hold forth without hei No wonder she was clothed with 
the attributes of godhood by ancient man and extant female 
deities m Hindu myths, bearing witness to the position of 
women, still tell us the stories of that epoch, now past with 
the fall of the Yajna mode of production and Brahman The 
Taitteriya Brahmana (114) does not hesitate to make 
woman the originator of the great Yajna mode, which was 
known to gods, the Asuras and Manu, the man. Ha, the- 
daughter and wife < f Manu, went and saw how the gods and 
Asuras did it She found that theirs was a defective method 
and so also Manu’s She came to Manu and told him to fol- 
low a new method of hers, which would yield greater 
results Manu told her to relay the Yajna fire, as she 
desired The result was that Manu, the man, got abundance 
of Praja and Pashu, of progeny and cattle. 

That was the way the primitive commune organised its 
production, its Gana-Gotra family and marriage, and lived 
its life, though of comparative poverty, yet free from in- 
ternal strife and fratricidal or civil wars The Brahman 
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multiplied spread over the world from place to place and 
fought against those who came In its way or attacked It 
It had no civil wars but it had to fight its tribal wan. 
We shall therefore, now see how the growing Gona organ- 
ised its war and war begotten wealth and how with the 
growing productivity of labour and exchange, it broke 
down from classlessness to a class State to private property 
and a new mode of production from savagery and barbar* 
ism to civilisation, from Krita Treta age to Ihoapar Kali 



Chapter VI 


Organisation of Tribal Wars and 
War-Wealth. Ashwa Medha, 
Purusha Medha and Danam 


We have seen so far the economic and km organisation of 
the GaTia commune We shall now see how the Gana-Gotra 
migrated, when economic and km laws necessitated a part 
of the Gana to spht and found new communes One more 
very vital aspect of the life of the Ganas are the wars that 
they have to fight agamst the hostile tribes around them. 
The organisation of war and the wealth captured therem 
IS a very important factor m the life of the developing Aryan 
Ganas We shall see how it is done, agam from the same 
source, namely the Yajna 

When the population grew, the weal^ primitive techno- 
logy could not hold large groups together as is possible today 
The Gana-Gotras split and spread over the whole contment 
of Asia, seizmg spaces where they were empty, and battlmg 
for them where they were not Migrations of the Gotra 
children due to economic necessity and the ban on consan- 
gume marriage, referred to in the last chapter, are distmctly 
recorded and their procedure also laid down in Aryan Yajna 
ritual 
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In the Gctra of Afdkni, according to the Hanvansha 
they had five thousand children, that is, the common off 
fipmgs of the commune. These in turn were going to have 
children and hence an economic crisla threatened the com 
mune Narada, who in Hindu mythology is habitually sent 
to smooth over crises and quarrels by advice of compro- 
mismg or promoting fights appears and warns the children 
that unless they migrate and bring up new communes there 
would be poverty and crisis a* there was not enough food 
and productive resources for such a big growth. Accord 
tngly the gen split and a part migrated never to return. 
Daisha Prajapati produced on Aslfcnl one thousand more 
children, who again had to be disposed of in the same way 

This search for new homes and founding of new gens 
could not be a simple peaceful affair The physical face 
of the earth had yet to he cleared up of innumerable obsta 
cles for the development of naan, whose resources though 
growing were not yet equal to the task. From land to land 
the Aryans had to roam to find suitable homelands. One 
such obstacle surviving in the pre-historical memories of 
man is the floods of torrential rivers etc., which are a com 
mon inheritance in the mythology of all peoples- Manus 
civilisation was wiped out by floods but he was saved by a 
fish and is reported to have landed eomewhero In the Hlma 
Tayas to begin the creation again. So are the floods of the 
3iblical record, the Noahs Ark, etc., etc. Vendidad Far 
gard 11 {C 3 000 B C ) mentions sixteen lands in which the 
tribes settled and from which they had to migrate for a 
variety of reasons apart from the necessity of sending out 
growing population. The Vendidad the Vedas of the 
Parsees says ‘^Angra Malnyu sent the floods, Ahur 
Marda called Ylma ruler of Aliyana Vaejo and warned him. 
Ifima made people happy by thrice enlarging the bounda 
Tics of the countrj v;hlch had become too narrow for the 
inhabitants. Ahur Maida created sbricen lands and one bj 
one Angra Malnyu olaynied them.^* We arc not concerned 
here with the details of these migrations, v c arc onl> con 
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cerncd lo see liow gro\/ing material resources created new 
problems and how society solved them. 

It would not be umnteiesting to sec the procedure of 
the march of these growing and splitting Gana-Gotras This 
can bo seen again in the same Agmstovia and Shadratia 
Kratu, which we have noticed befoie Agnistoma Somayaga, 
which is a very long Yajiia, has been interpreted and 
explained as a migration piocedure of the Aryans by Kunte 
in his Vta^situdes, but v;e think it is not wholly a migra- 
tion procedure but also includes the actions of the daily life 
of the Ar>»^an commune 

Tlie season to begm the migration is chosen to be sprmg, 
the season for breeding of cattle and blossoming of fruits 
and flowers, and the starting-day either the full-moon day 
or the Amavasya, the full black night about to brealc mto 
the moon period The leaders of the commune, the Ritvijas, 
assemble round the common fire and there it is decided who 
IS to go and in what groups Those who choose and are 
chosen are given the Deeksha They are provided with 
new clothes and taken through a ceremony unitatmg the 
actions of their new birth as children of the new Gana. They 
get all the provisions for the new home — ^pots, pans, cattle, 
goats, wine, corn, carts carrymg campmg equipments, etc 
One cart carries the fire from the origmal home to become 
the founder of the new Tlie migration is an occasion for 
a great feast The whole commune dines, drmks and revels 
Those who depart take vows of cooperation and smlessness 
and the whole caravan leaves, armed to the teeth, agamst 
the Rakshasa enemies and wild beasts 

How long would they march and when would they call 
halt‘d We may get some idea of this if we take the help of 
the Shadratra Ktatu or Sarasvoat Satra In the absence of 
the world territory bemg privately appropriated and 
bounded by States, there was no definite land mass to which 
they were drivmg m a planned manner Hence to the nev/ 
Gana, the direction, distance and area were decided by other 
factors In the Saraswat Satra it is shown that when the 
march has started, the Adhwaryu leader carrymg the Shami 
wood (of latent fixe) marches forward and selects the place 
of campmg after one day’s journey Taking rest there m 
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the tisual Yajna manner the march goes on. The emigres 
have been provided with ten cows and one hull to begin 
their hfe. You may march on, find pasture-land and occupy 
enough of it to provide for a hundred cows. The Gana must 
find enough space and resources for a population based on 
a herd of one himdred cows and some bulls, a few hundred 
sheep and goats (When later on the productlvltj of labour 
increased, this limit seems to have increased to a thousand 
cows which most probably signifies that townships arc 
growing and the Gana is going down.) The most primitive 
commune of a hundred cows should have consisted of how 
much population^ There is no Indication. But we can 
attempt a finding. The Arsba marriage in later law equates 
as we saw before one wife with one cow and one bull If 
one wife or woman In monogamy is one famllv we may 
say the above Devasatra eirpected a hundred families t'^ 
form the maximum lunlt of a Geno, Manu, in his chaptci 
on evidence before law courts In the Kali age relates a 
peculiar conception of his time that one who gave false 
evidence in respect of a cow incurred the sin of IdlUng ten 
relatives. In Manus time the exchange value of man (as 
a Blave) had fallen a great deal than in the days of the 
commune when there was no slavery Thus It would ap- 
pear that the Gnnn should have consisted at the most of not 
more than five hundred souls. However this has not much 
direct relation to our main point, except to how pro- 
duction technique imposed a limit on the slic of the 
aggregate population. 

In the search for space and wealth the Gana was 
sometimes annihilated by disease and death or enemies A 
Gana weakened by loss of people injected new blood in its 
system bv adoption of people from another Gono-Gotro or 
wholJj. amalgamated with another In those da>'5 of dlTH 
cult means of communication and no means of contact in 
daily life between widely separated people the dllTcrent 
segmenting Gana-Gotroi and tribes evob-ed their o>vn dla 
lects \cry fast and would soon appear as almost complete 
aliens to their mother Gana In course of time Larre-scafe 
adoptions and amalgamations In such co-es ^/ould cr^te 
mixed language In the new tribes and Genos San-krit 
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Janguage is full of such pocuhanties and grammarians, 
devoid of a background of social history, have vainly broken 
then heads in explaining the use of these peculiarities The 
great giammarian Panini, for example, in order to derive 
t\vent3’-ono forms of the seven cases of the pionouns, I and 
Thou, {Asmad and Yi/slmiad in Sanskiit) had to write 
twenty-thiee lulos, whicli means they are no rules at all 
These could only be explained on the basis of amalgamation 
of tribes and gens and not by the action of mutation through 
passage of time, as peisonal pronouns are the toughest to 
any such change ' 

TJie piocedure of adoption in a Gana, of a stranger 
either singly or m gi oups, is called V ratyastoma in the Yajna 
iitual That this adoption is not the same as the adoption 
of an heir to propei ty b}’’ the monogamic family of the later 
age IS clear from the fact that the adopted did not belong 
to any indmdual family because none had so far come mto 
existence m the Gaiia famil}'’ The Yajna ritual only took 
the stranger, who was not a Inn, mto tlie kinship of the Gana 
and as such admitted him into the economic and social life 
of the commune and saved him from anniliilation, winch 
was the fate of aU strangers, who ipso facto, because of 
being non-kms of a different tribe, were considered hostile 
and mimical, and killed off as such, when captured 

The migratmg Gana had to engage m wars with hostile 
tribes, in its search for pastures and cattle-raising areas 
The Rigveda is full of such wars, waged by the Deva-Ganos 
The Adi Parva of the Mahabharat and the traditional stories 
of hneage and descent m all mythologies are full of the per- 
petual feuds between the various Ganns, the Ganas of Aditi, 
Vasu, Rudra, Dyaus, Diti and others Many of these most 


2 The problem was solved by Rajwade by finding the original word to be 
quite different from tha^/ of Panini 

See “ ^=^1 ” 

Speaking of the Iroquois, Engels says 

**Tribe and dialect are substantially co-extensive, the formation through 
segmentation of new tribes and dialects was still proceeding In America 
until quite recently, and most probably has not entirely stopped today When 
two weakened tribes have merged Into one, the exceptional case occurs 
of two closely-related dialects being spoken in the same tribe The average 
strength of American tribes is under 2,000 ** (Origin of Family)* 
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endent waning Ganas are known by their mother names. 
But the Rxgveda period wars especially those of the ten 
kings and known after Sudas and Divodas, are wars of 
CJaTios headed by patriarchs, and obviously belong to that 
period when mother right had been overthrown and pat 
liarchy was on the way to private property slavery and 
class war But right up to that period, even under the pat- 
riarchs, the wars retain the character of being the wars of 
one Gxtna or a federation of CJonas against another Second 
ly they are wars frankly undertaken for cattle, water paSr 
ture-land Thirdly the enemies of the Aryans such as the 
Asuras Daityas Rakshasas the Ahis and Dasas were also 
of the gentile organisation of the Yajna mode This is clear 
from the fact that they also are shown to be performing 
Yafna with their Agm, but in the *Vrong manner^ with 
wrong Mantras and hence wrong result according to the 
Devas Fourthly the mode of conducting the war and the 
mode of disposal of the acquired wealth is the typical Gena 
mode that is disposal of conquered wealth is not by private 
appropriation by a class nor is the leadership and conduct 
of the war in the hands of a hired standing army as in a 
class State:, 

We do not know where and how long these gens and 
tribes acknowledging descent from the common mothers, 
Diti, Aditl, Danu, Vasu, Kedrti Vinata Bhanu and others 
living in the primitive communist manner occupied Aryan 
history and Its battles. Only we can say that thc> were 
gentile commune organisations based on the collective mode 
of production. Though in popular mythology today these 
gods have been endowed with Immortality omniscience 
power to do or undo the world their origin of being nothing 
but human Is not very much hidden or forgotten. The 
Athamauedo distinctly says* that the De\Tis were mortal 
beings. So docs the Shatpaiha Brahmana describe them 
as a class of mortal beings and the Aiteriya Brahmana puts 
Indra Agni and Prajopati in the same catogoo 

Kot onl> are they mortal beings but their social 
ism being of the Gana is ipcciflcally mentioned. The 
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tribe of Vasus had 8 Ganas, Rudras had 11, Maruts had 21,'- 
Adityas had 12, Rubhus had 3, and so on The Deva-Gaiias 
had segmented and spread out mto manj'’ gens, and after 
a lapse of time had become so far removed from the ties 
of kmship and language that they had become aliens to each 
other and fought among themselves for cattle and wealth 
There were such as Puradeva, Muradeva, Shishnadeva, 
Shuradeva, and so on The Rigveda mentions a big feud 
between the Deva-Ganas and the Pams The latter had stolen 
the cattle-herds of the Deva-Ganas, whose leader m this war 
was a woman, Sharama She leads the Devas through 
rivers and forests and finds the Pams and war ensues Iii 
the Deva-Asura wars, mythology holds that the Asuras 
originally belonged to the Deva-Ganas stock 

We have already seen that the commune m its peace- 
time economy had the elected functionaries called the 
Adhwaryu, the Kota, etc In the Gana they were not a 
privileged, irremovable, standmg, paid executive like that 
of the modern State or the executives of the exploitmg 
classes, directing the production of profit for the exploiters 
They were themselves producers elected to do the work 
of direction of communal labour and receivmg, before differ- 
entiation of property came m, as much as the others from 
the social fund 

As in peace, so m war Production of food and war 
almost meant the same thmg m many cases So much so 
that one of the Sanski it words for war is “Gavishti” , also 
meamng a small Yajna to get cows The whole commune 
bemg an armed orgamsation and a differentiation or divi- 
sion of labour not havmg as yet set m, war was the func- 
tion of the commune as a whole, though it was fought by 
men Naturally m early stages the same chief Adhwaryu, 
who functioned m the Yajna, directed war also, for the same 
reason, m the earW beginnmgs of Aryan history, we find 
no such differentiation as a chief for war and chief for peace 
economy, the former being a Kshtriya Rajan, and the latter 
a Brahmm Puiohit For the same reason, we find famous 
warriors bemg Brahmms as leaders of Brahman, the com- 
mune collective, whose special task m later peiiods is sup- 
posed to be performance of Yajna only 
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As among all barbariana every communal act, thing or 
surroundmg is endowed with godhood and mnd^ a subject 
of religious ceremony so among the Aryans alsa When the 
Brahman or Gana commune elected its chief of war, he 
became Brahmanaspati, Bnihaspati, or CanapatL The most 
learned adviser of the gods in their wars with the Asuras 
was called Bruhospati. Ganapati has survived among the 
Hindus as the god, who has to be invoked at the beginning 
of every iunctioiu All the three names signify the chief, 
the leader of the commune who has to lead them in war and 
peace As their representative and leader the commune 
gave him his share (HatH) from the common produce for 
maintenance and called upon him to destroy the enemies 
and lead the wav to wealth. The Gonapati Athnrva 
Sheersha describes this Gana leader as wearing red-dyed 
clothes carrying a throwing rope a three-pointed spear and 
a big elephant tooth as his weapons to fight tho enemies. 
When the Gana fought and annihilated the enemy It took 
his cattle and other wealth captured the women and child 
ren bound the men prisoners of war and returned to its 
Gana home 

Now the GoTiapcfi had another task to do. The war loot 
IS not private property it belongs to the Gana Such of it 
as can bo consumed individually awaits distribution The 
Gana calls upon the Ganapati to mount up the central seat 
kept for him (Asandi) with the wealth for distribution. It 
Is a great occasion for feast and enjoyment. The brave and 
successful leader end along with him the commune is 
praised He is Ganapati, he is Priyopati he is NidhipatU 
As such ho presides at tho distribution of conquered ueolth 
and the feast of the Gana 

The first to form the sacred food of the feast for the 
Apni fire and the commune is that horse v,hich entered tho 
territory of the enemy first. That Is the leading hor^c of 
the Aihira l^Icdho Yajna He is gU'cn a bath and shown 
round to tho people and then tied to tho sacrificial post 

But before he Is slaughtered the Gana feasts on the 
usutil moat and vine which Is then followed b> the mw 
and women joining in a call for the sex dance which the 
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Ganapatt is asked to lead The feast of the group-mating 
IS enjoyed as was the custom of the Gana days 

This sex dance is, however, an occasion for a little dis- 
harmony, and the cause is the arrival of the new element, 
the captured women prisoners They also are a gift to the 
commune, like all other things seized m war They are assi- 
milated m the Gana tlirough the group-marriage rights of 
the Gana, like the original wives of the Gana. In this revel 
and bid for the new beauties, some of the Ganikas, i e , the 
origmal Gana wives, become neglected and remam without 
partners They lament the lack of attention of the males m a 
manner which carmot be described here The Shukla Yajur- 
veda describes this as Vtlap and m that dialogue, called 
Khshatta-Palagah-Samvad, which is part of the Yajna ritual, 
it is described m a language which would be considered 
highly dbscene today but was admissible and holy then. 

After this feast and adoption of women, the commune 
has to discharge two more duties, which agam are the sub- 
ject matter of Purusha Medha and the Brahma Medha, the 
former bemg the disposal of the male war prisoners and 
the latter of those killed in battle 

In the very early stages of its growth, the productive 
capacity of the commune, with the crude mstruments at its 
disposal, is not such that the producer can produce enough 
for himself to replace his labour-power and also to yield a 
surplus Hence at such a stage there is no room for slaves 
bemg brought mto the social orgamsation and employed 
as such for the benefit of its owners When war prisoners 
were captured, some of them for considerations of strength, 
beauty, skill m medicmal knowledge, etc , were adopted m 
the commune On adoption they became full-fledged kms 
— ^that is, members Wliat is to be done with the others, for 
whom there is no place m the poor economy of the com- 
mune, m which they would be so many more “mouths” and 
not “hands”’ Of course, they had to be killed They are 
the enemies of the commune and are offered to the great 
fire-god Agm m the Puimsha Medha This Medha is neither 
a remnant of cannibalism nor the head-huntmg custom 
attributed to the barbarian tribes by certain scholars The 
Aiyans may have passed here and there through a stage of 
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cannlbaHsm due to extreme shortage of food and poor pro- 
ductive forces. Bat if the Pumsha Medha were a remnant 
tn ntual form of that stage the ceremony would have pro- 
vided for at least some symboUc eating of the slaughtered 
being, as is done m all other cases. The available ritual 
does not anywhere give such indication. It lays down that 
on the third day of the Yajna, wherein there are eleven posts 
lor tymg sacrificia_ animals, all the animals tied to the posts 
are killed as usual. Then the men (called N(mtptLshu men- 
a n i ma ls) who are to be killed and are standing in between 
the spaces of eleven posts are offered to the various deities. 
The presiding functionary of the Yajua called the Brahma, 
smgs RicJias from the Puruxhasukta and, takmg a piece of 
burning wood, waves its around them three times. After this 
they are all released not killed. "Whereas In the ordinary 
course the fire-god would have got pieces of their bodies as 
Ahutis ghee Is poured into his mouth as a substitute for 
now depriving him of his prev 

The waving of fire round the victims and their dedfea 
tion certainly shows that at one time they were killed and 
burnt But in the extant ritual, they ore not killed but re- 
leased. Why? Not because the Aryans have become mer- 
ciful. A people whose laws at later stages provided for 
flogging mutilating and beheading of men and women for 
the smallest crimes and massacred people in thousands in 
their wars with the Anarynns, could not have gone suddenly 
humanitarian and lefused to kill or cat these men animals 
The simple reason was that the present ritual belongs to n 
period when prisoners had ceased to be killed and were 
converted into slaues *^k>cial technology had progressed 
and mans labour got the capacity to produce a surplus Jt 
became valuable to the owners who would own the man 
olive rather than allow god Agnl to cat him dead To kill 
war prisoners became a waste a thing po5iti\'el> harmful 
to lh6 Aryans, who now began to conv'crt them into sla\*c»— 
that most useful inslilullon which later entered Arj^m 
sodety on the corpse of the free and etjualitarian comn^c 
That this change came later and changed the orirmai 
character of the Punuhn Medha ns the erremonv of mo^ 
Mere of uar prisoners of the Cana Is suggeried tjulte post 
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lively m the fact that in the present Vidhi or ritual the men 
are offered m teims of the Purushasukta verses, which is 
a Sukta of the subsequent slave-constitution of the Aryan 
Gana, when Varnas, slaves, private pioperty and State have 
arisen therein We shall see this later on. 

Theie still remains the disposal of those kms killed m 
wai No special ceiemony apart from the usual disposal 
of the dead is observed m tins The burnmg of the dead, 
whether in war or otherwise, is not an individual concern, 
contiary to the opinion of some writeis It is also a Yapia 
iitual and it cairies the significant name of Brahma Medha 
The present iitual says that a peison who has accepted 
Agni-hoii a alone, when dead, is dealt with according to the 
Shraut Vidhi (^e , old Vedic rites) and it is called Biahma 
Medha All other persons’ bodies are dealt with accordmg 
to the later Svinti iites And then it is called Pitan Medha 
Smiiti iites obviously aie of lecent origin In the early 
Yajna society the whole commune was Agni-hotii Hence 
every death was treated as a Biahma Medha of the whole 
commune The dying man as a km was a limb of the com- 
mune, the Biahman His death was a partial death of the 
whole Gana itself It was a common rite and duty of the 
whole Biahmaa to join m the Medha 

Critics'^ who object to the proposition that the Aryans 
had a gentile or Gana organisation, just as any other bar- 
barian people, put forward the argument that accordmg to 
the Morgamte definition of a gen, there must be a common 
burial ground (or burnmg m the Agm^) for the Gana mem- 
bers which they say the Aryans have not got The Bi ahma 
Medha ritual is a reply, as shovm above, to these critics 
In order to complete the picture, there remams the dis- 
tribution of other booty captured All the f eastmg, dancmg, 
the disposal of men and women prisoners would not be 
complete without setthng the question of the captured 
wealth, cattle, pots, ornaments, dresses, etc This act is the 
subject of what is known as Danam, usually wrongly 
translated as a gift or charity, by Vedic scholars 

We have already pomted out that m the 'peacetime 
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Viz , Karandlkar In his Kindu Exogamy 
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economy the deOly proceeds of coUective labour, when dia 
tributed to Individual members and consumed and appro- 
pnated by them, were characterised as Havana Havi, Huta 
shesha or Yajnashieta. The distribution to the commune of 
goods acquired in mor or of durable goods which were held 
on account of the commune and were distributed from tfanc 
to time at a festive time, such as weapoiu^f clothlDg poiieiy 
etc., were characterised as Danam. It is this which the 
Brahmanaspati is to do when he Is asked to ascend the seat 
with Htibhih*^* (with presents) In the he is 

called upon ‘to divide the wealth" in the words *^ihhaja 
Vasooni It Is worth while to note that the Gancpati Is 
addressed as “Hi Voso" the wealth is called “Vosowvr*, and 
that the Vastts are a GanaSamgha^ acknowledging descent 
from a common mother Vasu, 

X?anom distribution here is not the private function of 
the tribal chief dependent upon hla will to do or not to do 
because the conquered we^th belongs to the commune 
Dano like Haucma is a social function only held at certain 
intervals, when the commune requires it and at the end of 
every war or expedition. Hence In commune ideology, it Is 
generally associated with war-chlefa, with Ganapatl or Broh 
monaspati The word Donum in the Rippeda means “dlaUi 
button generally As such it had no signiilcanco of charilN 
or favour in it 

■When common property and the commune broke down 
when war became the function of the King and hi* class of 
Kshatras when wealth accumulated In private households of 
these KshatrijTis when proceed* of war Instead of being con 
sidered communal as of old began to be considered the pro- 
perty of the king and the nnmg class, then Den am-d 1st rl 
butlon of the common-conquered wealth, Instead of being a 
compulsory social function and duty ot the war-chtcf Gaiui 
pati, became a private dut> of the king and the ruling cla^ 

If they did It, it was \irtue. In peoples minds It v as so 
much attached with the war-chief that it the Unp In Inter 
pcHods did not do Denum, he was considered a bad unf 

• iprmltn amri rK rT*n I 
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But if he failed, theie was no communal right and force to 
compel him to do it because the commonalty had been dis- 
armed and suppiessed, it was now a class rule Danam 
became now a voluntary vutue and charity of the kings and 
Kshatias It also lost the character of an equal and general 
distribution It lemained within the disci etion of the pri- 
vate donor to select his donee The ruling class selected 
its own favourites and cmiched them by Danam at the 
expense of the people Hence arose differences of good 
Danam and bad Danam, and followed the moial discussions 
{\>iz . Gceta) regaidmg the Desk, Kala, Patra for a Danam 
(Place, time and object of Danam decide as to whether it 
is good or bad type of chanty and would bung virtue or 
sill to the donor ) Such a discussion or question just had 
no place m the days of the commune Danam under the 
commune was a protection, as of right, against starvation 
for the sick, the aged, the maimed and the weak, who had 
the first claim on social propertj'’ But when private pro- 
perty and class rule arose, Danam became its very opposite, 
it was converted from an mstrument of social msurance to 
one of primitive enrichment of a class, that of Kshatras and 
Brahmins, ^ e , the rulmg class 

The distribution of social property created or conquered 
by the Gana commune formed an essential part of the Yajna 
mode and hence Dana and Yajna became mseparable In 
fact, Danam and Havana is the mode of collective distribu- 
tion — in the Yajna mode of collective production But later 
on, under private property and class rule, Dana and Havana 
became the mode of private appropriation of social product 

The successful wars led by the bravest and most skilful 
Ganapati could live m the commune memory by the amount 
of booty m goods and women added to the commime and 
distributed by the war leader These were commemorated 
m the DanasuTcras and formed a part of social record Thus 
arose the Danasuktas 

The same practice of record contmued when the Dana 
ceased to be part of commune Yajna and became the private 
affair of the king and his class The composer then appeared 
as a private recepient Purohit of the dai bar of the kmg But 
Vedic scholars (Oldenberg, Wmtermtz, Ketkar and others) 
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one and all have completely misunderatood the function and 
import of Dana as of all the ya^na institutes and hence of 
DanosuJctas and their composers, whom they falsely des- 
cribe as bemg merely hired composers of gift giving Idngs. 

The Vedtc DanasuJcta in its original, not the later form, 
was an essential part of the social mode of production and 
distribution, a social duty executed on hehalt of the com 
mtme, which shared in the distribution and praise as a whole 
and hence inspired its composers or Purohit Rlshis to sing 
the record of ^ctory, wisdom and valour of its leader Gana 
poti and the consequent communal joy of Danam The tra- 
dition continued and stuck to the new klng-State, when 
private property and slavery arose- On the breakdown of 
the Yajna mode In its essentials and on the enthronement of 
the exploiters’ State Danasiikta as an institution 
vanished- 

The Gfcna distribution of the Hutashesha or Katmna also 
underwent the some transfonnation. Whatever food was 
there was for all to consume without distinction. The Satra 
law enjoined it There ^7as no questloa of a private hotzse- 
holder cooking ‘his own food” on his own Agni^ for himself 
separately since he and his “own” did not exist When 
private property and households came, the yajna law per 
slsted to claim a share, but now only by the propcrtjlcss 
and houseless, who hounded the private householders. Thus 
arose the moral code that those who cooked only for them 
selves without a thought of other beings around in need 
of food were denounced as “caters of tin" * But pri\T3te 
property and Its class only laughed at such dcnundntlons, 
the protesting ghosta of commune monilltyl 

Just as the functior and duty of the war-chief or Gona 
chief to give Danam attached to the king and the Kshatm 
class in the new class society the right of the Brnhman, 
the commune to comoel the distribution of Dana and to 
receive it, as also Hotjana and Huiathc ha imnsfCTtcd itself 
in the new class society to another section of the ruling class 
namely the Brahmins, who as conductors of the \ ajna pro- 
cess the V’edos and the consequent intellectual inhcrlbncc 
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became the possessors of its proceeds Brahrmns constituted 
themseh^es alone as the real successors of the Brahman, the 
commune, and as such receivers of all Dana and Havana. 

Thus the production relations of the commune produced 
their own ideologj"^ and forms, but when the commune 
and the natural constitutional forms of its property broke 
down, the lemnants of the old ideology and moral values, 
which stiU contmued to stiuggle for existence, were seized 
and wielded by the new classes in them own class mterests, 
in then' own way Aryan society soon saw, with the rise of 
private property and class society, how a moral law, a com- 
mon mteiest under collectivism that was a guarantee of 
protection agamst starvation and of equitable distribution 
for all people m the commune, turned into its very opposite 
m class society; how it became a source of oppression, mono- 
poly and concentration of property m the hands of a small 
class of exploiters and a cause of starvation to the ma3ority 
of the toilers, to the weak, the maimed, the sick and the 
aged propertyless, to the vast mass of the poor householders, 
to the slaves and serfs m the new Kali age of cmhsation 


I 



Chapter Vll 


Rise of Vamas, Private Property 
and Classes 


With the help ot the Vedic records and the Epic* we saw 
hoW the Aryan community worked ih the colIectI\’e li\"ed 
and grew wielding the great discoveries of new instruments 
of production namely Are and domestication of cattle and 
the consequent development of its productive forces for 
stability and progress* 

But the productive force* never remain static. The 
road of development progressed from one stage to another 
nfTectmg social organisation man s life and Ideology 

Aryan man along with his brothers of the Semitic 
Turanian end other groups^ was more fortunate than som** 
of the other members of the human family inasmuch as h*. 
foimd valuable cattle In the wild stage that could be domcj 
Heated and used for sustaining life The Asiatic regions 
of Aryan man abounded in this cattle which was not th-* 
case for example with the American continent The classic 
land of cattle breeding and consequent growth of civilisation 
is Asia. Engels says 

Asia they foxmd animals which could bt tamet' 
and once tamevh bred The wild buITalo-cov. had to b 
hunted the tame bufTolo-cow gave a calf yearly cn I 
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milk as well A number of the most advanced tribes 
— the Aryans Somites and peihaps alread}'’ also the 
Turanians’ — now made then chief woik first the taming 
of cattle later their bleeding and tending only. The 
pastoral tribes sepaiated themselves out from the mass 
of other barbarians The fast gieai social division of 
labour The pastoral tubes pioduced not only moie 
necessities of life than the other baibaiiaiis, but diifer- 
eni ones They possessed the advantage over them of 
having not only milk, milk pioducts and great supplies 
of meat, but also skms, wool, goat-haii and spun and 
woven fabrics, which became moie common as the 
amount of law material increased Thus for the first 
time regular exchange became possible 

“At the earher stages only occasional exchanges can 
take place, particular skill in the matter of weapons 
and tools may lead to a tempoiaiy division of labour^ 
Thus m many places undoubted remams of workshops, 
for the makmg of stone-tools have been found dating 
from the later Stone Age, the artists who here per- 
fected their skill probably worked for the whole com- 
munity, as each special handicraftsman still does in the 
gentile communities of India In no case could 
exchange arise at this stage, except withm the tribe 
itself and then only as an exceptional event ” 

This passage of Engels has already been corroborated 
from the Vedic traditions mentioned in previous chapters 
It was these temporary divisions of labour and occasional 
exchange which are the cause of the occasional mention of 
the process denoted by the words “Kraya-Viki ay a” (to sell, 
to exchange) in the very early Vedic verses There regular 
trade as such, of the later B? ahmana and Smnti age, has not 
come mto existence, but its seeds are growmg Though 
tool-makers and skilled men were found and did their jobs 
for the commune, like the early makers of Indra’s Vajm or 
the often praised and often mentioned Takshan and Ratha- 
kar, the Aryan commune, to begm with, had no internal 
division of labour, dividing the members mto so many 

1 The Turvash of tlie live sons of Yayati referred to before — S A J) 
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of work, is the exchange of products as commodities. In 
the one case, it is the making dependent what was before 
independent, in the other case, the making independent 
what was before dependent”* 

This very long quotation from Marx describes for us 
what happened in the early development of the Aryan tribes. 
The Aryan commune internally started on the road to dWi 
Sion of labour due to the growing multiplicity of products, 
tasks and functiona. The members of a whole commune 
get differentiated and tied to different tasks and become 
crystallised mto Vamas But this crystallisation Into 
Vamos at the early stages, due to the absence of private 
property and collective ownership of the prinapal means of 
production, does not allow the yorrms to become hostflo 
classes as they do later on. 

The earliest division of labour in the Aryan commune 
began where in the Tajna mode the various -Ritniiof, who 
formerly were aH on^ become differentiated into seventeen 
categories leading Yafna labour In its various branches of 
production. But these divisions, being occasional and not 
based upon exchange at first could not crystallise Into 
Vomns 

But when tribal society advanced and various Aryan 
tribes (the spread out Gwwj of their own antiquity and 
others) clashed or came Into friendly contact, exchange of 
products surplus to the Genoa began. The different products 
of the different Gonoa are exchanged and the repetition of 
this exchange tbclr repeated demand,, mutually begins to 
affect production Internally inside each Cana in those bran 
ches whose products are In demand at the places of ex 
change by the vaHous communes. Thus variety of products 
internally and exchange of those products externally brings 
about and fixes up the division of labour In society and 
creates the Vamas of the ArjTin commune 

But the division of labour slowly Insinuates Itself Into 
the process of production. It undermines the collectivity of 
production and appropriation elevates appropriation by In 
dKdduals into the genchd rule and this creates exchanfe 
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between individuals” (Engels) Once that stage has been 
reached, private property and classes are born The Vamas 
metamorphose mto contradictory classes and take the path 
of civil war, class war. The primitive commune dies, never 
to return. 

Does this Instorical development, which we have out- 
lined m terms of the science of historical materialism, re- 
ceive any support from the Vedtc and Epic traditions m the 
literature of the Hmdus? Though they cannot be expected 
to give us their origms m the above wa}’’, do they give us 
some basis in their own barbarian way to come to the above 
conclusion’ They do 

The source of this information is, as usual, the stones 
of Creation as given by the Vedic authors Every new 
problem that confronted that society was discussed as a pro- 
blem of Creation undertaken by the Brahman or the Pra- 
japati The problem of the rise of the Varnas, m a society 
which had no Vamas and no division of labour of that type, 
IS presented to us as a part of the science of Creation. 

The Varnas of Aryan society were first three m number 
and later became four Hence the stones of Creation discuss 
in some places the three Vamas, m some the four But it is 
accepted by all that at first there was no Varna at all or 
only one, then came three and later was added the fourth, 
the fourth one being not a real Vaima originally arising out 
of that society itself 

The Satpatha Biahmana (II, 1-4-11) teUs us what Praja- 
pati, the Creator of the people, brought forth * We find him 
givmg birth to different trios where formerly there was 
none The sets of trios are first Bhu, Bhuvali, Swah, the 
other set is the earth, the sky and the atmosphere m- 
between, the third trio is Brahma, Kshatra and Visha, t.e., 
the three Vamas, the fourth trio is himseK or the soul 
(Atman), the Praja or people, and cattle In this story the 
trio of the Vedas was missmg, so the Taittenya Brahmana 

' “ I ' 
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(HE, 12-&-2) follows another scheme and teD* ns that at 
first it was all Brahman from whom arose this CreatioiL 
Then It tells us that each Veda gave off one Varmn In this 
the order is that the most ancient Ripveda gives off the 
Vaisjra, the Samaveda gives off the Brahmana and the 
^ajus gives off the Kshatriysu Both these authors do not 
mention the Sudra as the fourth Vania The third account 
in the Taittenya Samhita of the Yaxurveda (VH, 1-1-4) 
makes a still more detailed divisloiL Prajapoti hM the 
desire to produce and then from his mouth Ifis chest and 
hands, his waist and his feet grow forth the four Varuat 
But the peculiarity of this account is that each Vama is bom 
With one deity for itself one Chhandoa or rhythm, and one 
animal We will not go into the detailed allotments of each 
"We only note that while the first three Vamaa get a deity 
each, the fourth, the Sudra slave alone has no deity But 
curiously enough he has aH the other things, ic^ Chhanda, 
animal, and Stoma^ like everyone else The animals allotted 
are the goat (Ajas) for Brahmins, sheep (Atds) for the 
Kshatrljm, the cow for the Valsya and the horse for the 
Sudra. 

What is the outstanding common feature of all those 
stories? The Aryan historian, with all his confusion bet 
ween man animal and the world wishes us to know that 
he knew that at first it was all one Brahman, then grew the 
three or four Vamar that the first three sprang from the 
same homogeneous society of Gana Golrar hence they had 
deities, while the fourth had none being an alien conquered 
slave that the dc\clopment of cattle and wealth w'cnt with 
development of men and their Vottios that Vantas grew 
and crystallised as the Vedas dlffcncnUatcd and the mode 
of Yajna production evolved through Its \'ariou5 phases. 
The tremendous efforts that the social ■writers of that age 
arc making to find some logic in the whole gnmdh ot man 
and his world point to us the essential facts of the sltuallon 
though not their true sclenllflc historical connection. That 
was possible because the authors noted what thc> caw 

The Sfltpatha Brohmana (XTV 4-2 23) Is still more erpH 
dl on one point It saj-s that this Brohman In the bcplnnlnr 
■was only one and urd’dded It must be remembered here 
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that this Bidhman is not that one of the later Upamshadve 
philosophy But this one undivided state would not lead to 
growth} progiess and development And so it began to divide 
and to give forth new forms like that of the Kshatra and its 
Indra, Varuna, etc Even then it would not progress, then 
it gave forth the Visha, with their Gana gods, and so on 
Thus the Vedic memory, outhnmg for us the observed 
Imes of growth of the Aryan communes, tells us that as 
mstruments of production progressed, cattle and wealtii 
grew and the population multiphed, the variety of products 
at the disposal of these communes and their relations with 
others called forth, in obedience to the laws of historical 
development, the division of labour m society, that is, the 
Varna divisions, with them different functions What was 
one whole commune, with all its members bound to and 
dependent on each other, became differentiated mto mde- 
pendent Varna organs of the same society, and what were 
scattered mto various mdependent Ganas were subjugated 
or brought into one fold and made dependent on each other 
m a growmg world, as Marx says The dommatmg factor 
m all this was the production, distribution and exchange of 
hfe’s necessities, which formerly bmlt the Brahman com- 
mune and now the newly growmg Varna society 

Social division of labour and exchange reacted upon 
each other and together developed production Two new 
achievements in the mstruments of production were carried 
out at this stage One was the mvention of agriculture and 
secondly the mvention of the smelting of ores and the loom ® 
In the chmate of the Black Sea steppes and the Turanian 
plateau, “pastoral life is impossible without supphes of fod- 
der for the long and severe winter, here, therefore, it was 
essential that land should be put under grass and corn culti- 
vated. But when once corn had been grown for the cattle, 
it also soon became food for men Agricultural land became 

etc etc n » cr n i and so on 

cThen appear the Ayaskar (smelter) and Tantnvaya (weaver) of the 
Rigveda at this stage ^ 

« Engels, Origin of the Family^ 
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the new instrument of production m the hands of the 
commune. 

The invention, of amelting first was limited to copper 
and tin and their alloy bronze, which provided serviceable 
tools and weapons, though it could not displace stone tools, 
which only iron could do Gold and silver were beginning 
to be used for decoration, but bad not yet become money 
Alongside of agriculture arose handicrafts But such mai^ 
fold activities were not possible for one and the same indi 
vidual hence the second great division of social labour took 
place handicrafts separated off from agriculture. With the 
splitting up of production into the two great main branches, 
agriculture and handicrafts, arises production directly for 
exchange commodity production. With exchange came 
commerce and with growing commerce the precious metals 
began to be the predominant and general money commo- 
dity Whereas formerly only the most universally useful 
commoditv cattle had served as money their place was now 
taken by the precious metals. 

How does all this affect the mutual relations of the 
members of the Gan a commune their property and produc- 
tion relations’ 

The new forces of produetton caused a revolution in the 
commune In Us social or property relotions. 

As stated already the s^al division of labour into 
Vctmas destroyed coUecti\dty of production. The common 
Yafna mode round the common fire with common consump 
tlon gave place to the eeparatc households with separate 
fire*. Along with the great communo-ftre Trcfagnf now 
arises the Gnhya fire of the private householder^ With 
the end of collcctivitj of production comes the end of col 
lectiv'e consumption or appropriation of the product, Indl 
vidual labour individual appropriation and Individual cx 
change become dominant, that is, private proper^ has come 
Into existence within the womb of the commune 

TAt thJU point b**to*, then, tS* dtniapmeat et the 
th« OfttftkarmM of the Atairr*«4>. tt tfiK* W • W1 

bn«3c<«war erf prt»»u prtrp^r fmn lh« nneieot 

X«eTty wwl th* Tr«Ur«l of the three Vr4». th# Alh*me*4* weO *• 
Grtit 7 «X, were not Urm Ih* #atm« octed »nd hUh pl»r* w the ether trt*e 
Veda*. The Tt»r»e end Triridr* h*4 • rpetUt 
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Individual production and appropriation creates inequa- 
lity of property, that is, the commune gives birth to two 
classes, the rich and poor, the exploiters and exploited, and 
soon after, slave-owners and slaves 

To begm with, where do these riches concentrate and 
predommate’ 

The growing commune m its division of labour is forced 
to assign the task of the conduct of wars and of protection 
to certam elected heads and mdividuals, who become the 
Kshatra Similarly the task of observation of seasons, 
floods, rivers, etc , to duect social-economic effort, devolve 
on some who become the Brahmms The rest are the Vishas, 
the real demos, the numerous majority* of cattle breeders, 
handicraftsmen and agriculturists Yet till now they are 
all m one and the same commune This is the mtemal 
division of labour In the absence of private property this 
division had not yet led to contradictory hostile classes of 
the exploiters and exploited 

The tribal wars and exchange of commodities at first 
take place through the Ganapatis, Bruhaspatis or Prajapatis 
of the commime, belongmg to the Brahma and Ejshatra 
Vamas Captured prisoners, cattle and wealth first come 
to them, and to the commune through them Commerce 
develops naturally through them and so does money 

Gradually, therefore, when collectivity begms to break 
down, property-money concentrates at the pomts of ex- 
.change, m the hands of Kshatra and Brahma, with the Pra- 
japatis and Ganapatis Society is ready to spht mto classes, 
the propertied Kshatra-Brahma on one side and the toiling 
Vishas on the other, the Rich and Poor The appearance 
of precious metals {Hiranya — ^gold) as money through com- 
merce makes the accumulation of property or riches easier 
than before The Kshatra and Brahma begm to vaunt forth 
as the owners of cattle, corn, money and, later on, slaves 
, It must, however, be borne m nund here that the ex- 
ploiter rich and exploited poor are not completely co- 
extensive with the Brahma-Kshatra on one side and the 
Visha-Sudra on the other While most of the Brahma- 
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Kflhatra fell in the exploiter class, there were poor Brahma- 
Kshatra also on level with the poor VlshfL 

The rise of the three Vamas takes place simultaneously 
with the rise of slavery the Sudra Vamo, Why? Because 
slavery arises out of the same momentum that brought forth 
the Voniaa — the variety and rising productivity of labour 
and exchange. “Hardly had men begun to exchange than 
already they themselves were being exchanged” (Engels) 
Engels says 

The increase of production in all branches — cottlfc- 
raising agriculture, domestic handicrafts — gave human 
labour power the capacity to produce a larger product 
than was necessary for its maintenance. At the same 
time, it increased the daily amount of work to bo done 
by each member of the gens, household commimity or 
single family It was now desirable to bring in new 
labour forces. War provided them prisoners of war 
were turned Into slaves. With its increase of the pro- 
ductivity of labour and therefore of wealth and its 
extension of the field of production the first great social 
division of labour was bound In the general historical 
conditions prevailing to bring Bla\'cry in Its train. From 
the first great social divisioi of lal^r arose the first 
great cleavage of society into two classes Masters and 
slaves, exploiters and exploited.” 

We have already scon that the Gana-commune the 
pristine Brahman with its Yafna mode of production had 
no place for slavery or Sudra. Hence when tribal won 
took place the captured prisoners were mostly killed off 
according to the Pnrurha Mcd/io. But when labour ponTr 
of man with the new instruments of production and pro- 
ductive forces could produce more than It required to con 
sumo and reproduce itself, it was possible to ulllLc the war 
prisoners without killing them. They could bo put to 
labour from the surplus of vhlch the ovmcrs could main 
lain thomsohes. Slavery came in and the 5Qtra which 
could kill the prisoners like the Serpa^Satra of Jenamejoyo 
vanished from the historical ctago of the Yaj'ia mode The 
conquered W'as now ghtm a place in the Arvan social orga 
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nisation, as the fourth, Sudi'a Varna. He was assigned the 
task of ser\ang Aryan society, which as a whole, reserved 
to itself the role of free men and masters of the non-Aryans, 
captured m war or otherwise. He could be sold, hired or 
killed He had no rights of property, no family, he had no 
deity Though in the scheme of Creation he was assigned, 
like the others, an animal, the horse, the supieme animal 
of war, it only means that primarily the Sudra slave was 
such to the warrmg chieftam, the head of the commune, the 
j^hatra Varna, and then, later on, distributed or sold to the 
Gana members, who could put him to labour * 

In its early growth slavery works under the patriarchal 
form, attached to the household communitv. m which the 
slaves work along with the men and women, sons and 
daughters of the patriarchal household, under the watchful 
eye of the Gnhyapati But with the development of exchange 
when production for exchange and commerce grow, the 
slaves are put to harder work, are herded m gangs to work 
the handicrafts, fields, mines, etc Slavery loses its patriar- 
chal foim and becomes an excruciatmg tyranny for the slave, 
and greed of wealth and accumulation for the slave-owner 
In the Rigvedic times, slavery had not yet assumed 
that commercial form But it soon was to The 
writers of the Rigveda were joyous at this great mvention, 
the great happmess and pleasure that the slave gave to the 
owner were frankly simg m exhuberance and now form 
part of the most sacred, “God-given” Vedic inheritance of 
the Hmdus The only claim the slaves had to divme “bene- 
volence” m this new mstitution was that, whereas formerly 
the war prisoner was put to death m the fire of the Purusha 
Medha, now he was spared his life, which hence forth he 
could burn m the slow-fire of exploitation of the Dwija 
Aryans, and provide inspuation to smg the hymn of the 
Purushasukta From freedom to defeat and Sudra-slavery, 
from total annihilation to exploitation — ^was it not a step 
forward to social evolution at that staged The slave got 
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his life, the Aryan got his wealth, on the basis of which both 
could march forward to a still better life, by developing the 
growing productive forces, which now could grow only 
through slavery That is not, however, the way the Aryan 
conqueror arguedL The great BrohTTwm had created the 
Sudra for nothing but slavery the **dasya^ of the other three 
Varnas of the free Aryans. And BmhTTum hiving done that 
prospered and grew he says. But it was no longer the 
same old happy Bivhman^ 

Giving birth to slavery, to the tri Vomis and the Sudra, 
to the class cleavage and the consequent class conflicts of 
the Dxoapar age was the last act of the great ancient Broh 
tncn of the pristine Yajrm Punisha Once the discovery 
of fire and cattle had revived the dying Brahman ProjapaH, 
he grew m Ya^nG, Now the birth of agriculture, handicrafts, 
exchange private property and Varnas led to a scries of 
events the great war and class State, which killed 
that Brahman forever The Mahahharat moans in so many 
words that the BraJiman perished — ^Brahma nanash ha" 
liet us see how it happened. 



Chapter Vill 


Falling Commune Moans and 

’Til 

Battles against Rising Private 

Property 

SOCIAL DIVISION OF LABOUR uito Vamos was a necessity 
ag out of growing variety of products, production and 
ansi^ioi^s When society has not yet been overtaken by 
funcf^® property and by the mad race of production for 
pp^yjange, for profit, and for cheapemng of commodities, the 
exchi^ division merely helps production by raismg quahty 
gQciathe use-value of the product “In consequence of the 
and t'ahon of the social branches of production, commodities 
s0paaetter made, the various bents and talents of men select 
are ptable field, and without some restramt no important 
a su'^ts can be obtamed anywhere Hence both product and 
resu*^*^®^ are improved by division of labour That was 
prod^oundation of the stabihty of the Vama system m early 
the society and the later caste system, msofar as caste 
with occupation 

comr^^ such a social division of labour presupposes a society 
[d on backward instruments of production, on agricul- 
base* handicrafts as we found them m medieval and 
ture“^^ India The moment the mstruments have under- 
anci' ^ revolutionary change. of the modern mstrument'-. 

gOn( 

Capital, Vol. I Allen Unwin edited by Dona Torr, page 359 
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that type of social organisation loses Its validity and neces- 
sity and collapses. 

Division of Vamas, however, need not have led to con- 
flict and class war or VaTTia war, had not slavery and private 
property come into the ancient commune economy and given 
birth to classes, whose Interests were hostile to each others. 

This is quite a new phenomenon and staggers the linagi 
nation of the commune, the overwhelming majority of 
whom are, of course, poor Tribal or Gtma democracy had 
allowed the Vamas to develop their spheres of activity and 
the rewards of those activities the Vama-dharrmis had Intd 
down what each should do should get and how each should 
behave, so that all may benefit thereby and be happy In 
the old Krita Treta age the fruits of aH Yalan activity, in 
which the Vamas had not been found necessary belonged 
to all and the poverty of production was shared by all equally 
through the HotKino. Common activity having become 
varied, had now been distributed into Vanias and so also 
Its products. But, Instead of ev er yone sharing poverty and 
riches equally only some got all the riches and the others 
got all the poverty 

Those who had been chosen to direct Yajna production, 
the Brahmins, had now become the leaders of social economy 
and wielded power following from the knowledge of direc- 
tion and technique Their fruits which formerly all ihmtJd 
now became their property alone. The Kshatra heads, who 
hod been chosen to lead and fight the battles, did the same 
The great Visha democracy alone shared poverty and hard 
labour Joined in by the Sudras. Collective property 
grumbled against individual property, appropriation and 
enrichment. Never was it known in the Yajna commune 
that while some got food, others starved. Ncv'cr was there 
a hunt In the ancient god-commune for that new nbomln 
able thing called gold — money (HiTonya) The old Indra 
in his days had fought with stones and bones, had won cows 
and fields to graze and water He dranl and tnundcred 
But they In those days did not pile their wealth as tbclr 
own onlj for thomselves. In those dnvs bygonf' thr\ vTre 
a little Gann a small settlement of Ashmavmja In which 
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all sat round the common fire and were fed by the commime- 
mother, sang together and were happy though poor. 

Now the poet in the Rigveda moaned 

“Is hunger the only punishment for man at the 
hands of God*^ If God had intended that the poor must 
die of hunger, then why are not the rich immortal? 
Accumulation of food m the hands of a (propertied) 
fool has no use for others He eats by himself, feeds 
not his friends and is censured.”* 

The rise of exchange, of market, of private labour and 
appropriation has now created that new phenomenon where 
men have to run for money, for job, for a buyer of their 
goods, of their labour. 

The Vedic writer again complams: 

“We have various tasks, various desires, various 
mmds The carpenter yearns for the hum of the saw, 
the physician for the moan of the patient, the Brahmin 
for a worshipper The smith, with his wood, fan, 
anvil and the oven, awaits the rich man. I am a smger, 
my father is a physician My mother works at the 
corn-pestle. Like the herdsman runnmg after cows, we 
are after money.”® 

The later Rigveda Mandalas speak of the mdebted 
gambler, of the slaves, of jealousy and hatred between men 
and men 

This is the picture when commodity production has 
penetrated the commune or Gana-society and destroyed its 
collectivism Formerly when the producer produced for 
use, he had control over the product The collective had 
control over its production and products They knew what 
became of their product They consumed it, it did not leave 
their hands to play tncks with them 

But with commodity production and exchange, the pro- 
ducts change hands The producer surrenders it m exchange 
and knows not its fate In that process comes a new 
element, money, and a new class, the merchants, a new force, 
the unlmown market The producer and his product become 
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suifc^ect of market, money, demand, chance. The fruits of 
labour of the producer are not realised by hirn through the 
direct use of the product but depend on “fate” New alien 
powers, unseen, unknown, imcontroUed, seize hold of his 
life, hifl labour powers, which, though strong and living 
may feed him, may not. Thus grows the conflict between 
the nch and poor between the now classes of exploiter! 
and exploited- 

Conflicts which the Yajna commune had never dreamt 
of before, mature within the womb of Gana society and 
break out m violent form. The two most powerful sections 
of the economically dominant class enter into violent con 
flicts for control of the exploited wealth. The Brahmin and 
the Kshatriya Vamas come to clashes in the appropriation of 
the wealth produced by the vast Visha peasant democroc> 
and the Sudras. While fighting among themselves for the 
aole power of exploitation, both join hands In battling 
against the great Visha mass, which still continues to fight 
for the age-old existence of the commune Its Dharma^ Its 
morality and ethics, its economv and organisation. Collec- 
tivism refuses to currender to private property without a 
fi^t the tlU-now-undivlded Bnhvuxn refuses to be over 
come the exclusive private interests of the dominant 
VcTTia-clAss. A sanguinary struggle takes place which 
according to the evidence of the Vedic and Epic traditions 
lasted for several years. 

Private property seems to have lost the first battles In 
the early days of Its growth. The memory of that seems 
to have been preserved for us In that Akhyayika of the 
Taitteriya Aranyolca (V 1) of the Krishna 1 ajurveda known 
os the war between Vishnu and the Devns. Shorn of the 
mythical, mystical or barbarian wrappings, it tells us of the 
struggle of private property against coUcctlvUm in the 
following manner 

Aiid then for the ftm time the qoeitlon* ef tV phOo^phy of K*fm* hnS 
tbn qtiMrtlcin o< mbertiloo from lUnw- thtt U. hi. trU# In 
fodetr The ewnunoir • prohlrm, 
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In the ancient days, the gods began a Satra, which, as 
we have seen, is the collective production under the Yajna 
mode They agreed, before begmnmg it, amongst them- 
selves that whatever the products the Satra yielded, would 
belong to all, everybody would have equal share m it (This 
agreement is imphed msofar as it is a Satra, but the record- 
keeper of the later age wants to be more explicit, which is, 
of course, much to the good of history') The number of 
gods who 3omed m it was so great and the Ya^na-fire so big 
that it occupied a big territory The Kurulishetra formed 
fhe Vedi To the south of the Vedz was the Khandava 
country Touchmg the west Ime of the Vedi v/as the Parmat 
(the well-developed or well-pastured land) To the north 
was the Tughra area (the land of the Gaicos of Turushka or 
Turvasha). The waterless Maru (Marwar) was made to> 
serve as a dunghill of the Satra In the Satra, as we know,, 
every participant is a Ritvija and everyone the Gnhapatz- 
Yajmana (or householder) Hence everyone has the same 
rights of labour and en3oyment But all participants elect 
one Gnha'pati from amonj’st themselves as the directmg 
authority In the Satra of the gods, Vishnu was elected 
as Griliapati and the Satra was on Though it was a com- 
mon efEort, fame went round that “the Satra was performed 
by Vishnu”, who now thought of appropriatmg for himself 
the good (s) flowmg from the Satra, that is, the ‘'Kartrutva " 
He became proud and soon an enemy of the gods openly. 
The gods, therefore, attacked Vishnu m order to wrest from 
him their share of the proceeds But Vishnu, bemg the 
consecrated head, alone had arms, the bow and the arrow, 
while the gods were unarmed, as was the law in Yajna 
labour The unarmed gods, seemg Vishnu armed, ran away. 
Vishnu became careless due to victory and forgot to take 
further steps for defence His armed vigilance lessened 
and thereby he also lost the former “Yajna-Tej’% the power 
to fight and conquer AVhen the Yajna-Tej left Vishnu, 
the gods seized it and buried it m the Sh\'’amat herbs 
Seemg the gods scattered Vislmii put his bow on the groimd 
and lested his chin on the end of the bow Seemg this the 
gods called m the help of the white ants and told them to 
boie through the strmg of Vishnu’s bow When the strmg 
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gave way the bow snapped and Vishnu s head was blown 
ofh The body of the Yajna PurusJuif Vishnu then was 
divided between the three gods, Agni, Indra and Viahwadeo 
But it was without a head, hence the fruits of Yajna could 
not be realisetl So the gods called in the Anmus, ^e divine 
physicians who on the promise of a share, set the head on 
the body which fructified the Yajncu 

The account of the civil war perhaps the earUest class 
struggle in Aryan society, is so plain that it hardlv needs 
any explanation The collective mode of production and 
appropriation did not surrender to class sodety and State 
without a violent civil war It was ultimately /orcc that 
sledded the issue between the nossessors and dispossessed 
betweeij the approprlators of the labour of others and those 
who laboured. Equality of communal production and dis- 
tribution was being dethroned and destroyed inequality, 
the struggle of rich and poor the division of the commune — 
the Yajna Purusha in the story — into the three Vomo* for 
whom stand the three gods, Agni (for Brahman) Indra (for 
Kshatra) and the Vishwadeo (for Vlsha) and the upholding 
of the new law bv the consecration o! the armed head, ic 
the State was struggling to come into existence Society 
had split into those who produce and those who appropriate 
Ihe surplus of the producers, into exploiters and exploited 
mid the exploited poor had to give up their old Satra rights 
“their collectivism to the rule of the exploiters, or fight 
That is the plain story told us by the Aitcriya Brahmenafs 
author Though in this first round of the civil war Vishnu 
Installed Into the headship of the commune by the coUcetKe 
VI 111, foiled In his objective to appropriate to himself or his 
class the proceeds of social labour and the Satm law won 
v ot it shows us how the new class pow cr and its armed State 
was taking shape, ns the organ of suppression of force of the 
dominant class over the exploited toller The barbarian 
author wishes us to belic%’c that it was all dhinc wovy and 
nccessiU Yet the author was too near to the epoch of 
ctrugrle to hide the erjine facts of the economic da s 
struggle that hod now broken out In Setra labour and its 
commune It tells us that commune propertN did not mr 
-ender but was suppre^cd with rreot slolcncr that It d*i 
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not fail because of “human nature,” as the bourgeois 
scholars would have us believe, but was annihilated by 
armed force at the hands of the new class-Dharma of the 
new Yuga. 

Civil war within the same Gana, war among one’s own 
kms, wars between brother and brother were unknown to 
the antiquity of the commune One tribe warred with 
another The sons of Aditi had fought the sons of Diti, 
those of Vinata had fought those of Kadru, and so on. But 
had anyone heard of the sons of Aditi fightmg among them- 
selves and annihilating or enslavmg their own kHis*^ Had 
the Vasu Ganas fought the Vasus of their own blood, of 
their own Gana-Gotra, then own Yajna commune'^ Never 
That kmd of civil war, class war, Varna war, had no place 
m the ancient primitive Ya^na commune, because private 
property and exploitation had not arisen m those Ganas 
Once it did, civil war was added to the existmg tribal wars 
Tribes fought tribes to capture slaves, cattle and other 
wealth, and then they fought their Varna (class) civil war to 
amass this wealth for then private enrichment and to enslave 
then own toilmg kms As the Vishnu Pur ana says, God had 
created the different Vamas with then different quahties of 
good and evil (Satva-Raja-Tama) , but at first they were 
qmescent and all Varnas were happy But as time went 
on “desne” seized them, they constructed cities and forts, 
went to war and became unhappy In the Mahabharat 
Bhishma was asked how the kmg-State and civil war arose. 
He also, while saymg that at first there was no civil war, 
no kmg, no State, attributes the fall of that pnstme com- 
mune to the rise of new “passions” and desnes among the 
members of the commime They were overcome by “Moha/^ 
attraction or delusion for thmgs, lost then power of discri- 
mmation, then greed seized them With greed they began 
to think of acqunmg what they had not In the clutches 
of new desne, anger, passion and hatred arose They for- 
got then blood relations, blood duty, did what they should 
not, lost then Dharma, fought among themselves, and thus 
the Brahman was destroyed This sequence of mvasion of 
vices as the cause of the civil war and the new State, as the 
cause of the fall of the old, happy, peaceful Dharma of the 
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Krita Treta age, recurs in almost every treatise in the Hindu 
texts. 

But they do not tell us why, when the *oni of Diti, 
Aditi, the angry quarrelsome thundering Indra and others 
fought their enemies and won cattle and wealth, they were 
not invaded by this chain of vices, by attraction, desire 
greed for new things and civil war to posses* them against 
their own kina? The poor barbarian writers could not tcU 
US why They only said that those others were virtuous 
while these were not But it is not thev who become vicious 
but it is as if vices grow wings and life and come and seirc 
them. And the poor mortals, once happy though extremely 
backward and poverty stricken, begin to kill each other 
enslave their own and others, and accumulate wealth. The 
real reason as we have seen, lies in the revolution in the 
productive forces that has taken place in the primitive col 
lectives. New productive forces bring In new production 
relation Behind the label of these vices enumerated by the 
MohabhoTor the Purona* and others, wo sec the forces of 
new productivity exchange of commodities, to sell what 
you do not use and to get what you have not got or cannot 
produce •* we see private property and accumulation gene- 
rating greed, selfishness and other passions and using force 
to appropriate the proceeds of social labour, and still further 
intensify the mad desire to accumulate w^th for oneself 
The roaming but united commune breaks and scatters into 
agriculture handicrafts, towns and cities, and begins a new 
age with new emotions, vices and virtue^ a new wor/d of 
rulers and ruled, of exploiters and exploited. Not until 
private property is again abolished but now on the basis of 
abundance and not on the old primitive batis of poverty 
will man get rid of these vices, their dv U war and finally 
all war under the new world Communism of the future 
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Before we go on with the development of this class war, 
we shall see what other vital changes came mto the com- 
mune, with the growth of the productive forces and the rise 
of private property and slavery The new property rela- 
tions affected the organisation of the commune m every 
possible way Private property destroyed the old organisa- 
tion of kmship and personal relationship It destroyed the 
matriarchy of the commune, the commune family which, 
at the time we last saw it, was based on the pairing family. 
It destroyed the prohibition of non-kms entermg mto the 
fold of the commune It brought mto existence the private 
household of the patriarch, father-right and inheritance of 
property, succession, heredity and all its consequences. 
The unity of the Gana-Gotra dissolved mto conflicts of the 
new private families and classes Along with the ahen 
slaves, women also lost their freedom, and soon the proud, 
free Aryan Visha also was bound and sold on the market 


Chapter DC 


/The Slavery of Woman and Fall 
of Matnarchy 


‘‘With the kqojs and the other new riches, a revolution 
come over the family To procure the necessities of 
life had always been the business of the man he pro- 
duced and owned the means of doing so (Means such 
as hunting weapons, etc,) The herds were the nc%v 
means of producing these necessities, the taming of 
animals in the first instance and later their tending wxrc 
man’s work. To him therefore belonged the cattle 
and to him the commodities and slaves received In cx 
change lor cattle All the surplus which the acquisition 
of the necessities of life now jdeldcd fell to the man 
the woman shared in the enjoyments, but had no part in 
its ownership The savage warrior and hunter had 
been content to take second place in the house after 
the woman the gentler shepherd In the arrogance of 
his wealth, pushed himself forward in the first place 
and the woman down into the second. And she could 
not complain. The dhdslon of labotir w/thin the famOy 
had regulated the division of property between man 
and woman that division had remained the same and 
yet It now turned the prev lous domestic relations upside 
dowm simply because the division of labour outside the 
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family had changed The same cause which had en- 
sured to the woman her supremacy in the house ^ — ^that 
her activity was confined to domestic labour — this same 
cause now ensured the man’s supremacy m the house 
Tlie domestic labour of the woman now no longer 
counted beside the acquisition of necessities of life bv 
man, the latter was everything, the foimer an 
unimportant extra 

“The man now being actually supreme m the house, 
the last bariier to his absolute supremacy had falleo 
This autocracy was confirmed and perpetuated by the 
overthrow of mother-right and the introduction of 
father-right, and the gradual transition of the pairing 
marriage into monogamy But this tore a breach in the 
gentile constitution, the smgle family became a power 
and its rise was a menace to the gens ” (Engels Ongtm 
of Family ) 

Tlie overthrow of mother-nght and the rise of patri- 
archy IS not explicitly described for us in the Vedic literature, 
as far as I could see But the transition can be easily seen 
m the development of the family In the first place, with 
the growth of the Varnas, exchange and private property, 
we find that the male Pra^apatis and Giiliapatis come into 
the forefront of history, with their civil wars and tribal 
wars The Gana wars of the sons of Aditi, Diti, etc , vanish 
mto history Secondly, the Gotra-apatyas are succeeded by 
sons of fathers, the sons known by mothers become scarce, 
though they survive m history for a long tune, even till 
recently m South India Thirdly, smee private property 
and patriarchy grow with the growth of the Ganas, their 
scattermg over wide areas m large numbers, the common 
bond of common matriarchal ancestry soon loses its validity 
m social existence and is replaced by the patriarchal Pro* 
varas With the end of collectivism and group-Gotra mar- 
riage, the private smgle family on the basis of monogamy 
claims its own property, children and mheritance Kinship 
is scattered and forgotten Side by side with kms, come 

iThe commune house In the Satra labour with the supremacy of Adltf,, 
the woman, the primeval mother 
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non kins in the Gkma'Gotrti, consisting ol the new slaves, 
new people trading in goods, and so on. With the growth 
of war Gflfltw coalesce, confederate and form tribes on the 
basis of allegiance to the memory of the past the memo- 
ries of common ancestry and common kinship This grouping 
of the scattered Aryan Mn-Gtma-Gotras takes the form of the 
formation of Pravaras The Prfivaras inherit their descent 
from a supposed common father and not the common mother 
as the Gana-Gotras did before. The Pmvam organisation 
is headed by nine male Projopatij and distinctly arises long 
after the spread of the Gotroi The common patriarchy 
shown in them is an artificial arrangement to coalesce the 
km tribes together but without the matriarchal origin Hence, 
unlike Gofros Pravara siinilarity does not involve a very 
strict interdiction of marriage between the same Pnmaros. 
No doubt the patriarchal Prouartu seem to have thought in 
this of imitating the Gk)tra interdiction but the latter was 
genuine since it was based on real matriarchal blood rela 
tionshlp following from real group-marriage while the 
former was a mere fiction, merely bowing before the memory 
of the real past and only inheriting its robes to pass muster 
in the newly arisen society The Pmuaros were thus a 
mode of asserting common ancestry and an attempt to hold 
on idcologicallj still to the ashes of the dead commune in 
the new setting of monogamy patriarchy and private 
property 

The Gotro Prouara organisation systematised kinship 
demarcated kin tribes from non kin the Atyan from the 
non Aryan uhen alien elements began to come In contact 
ith and enter Aryan EOclet> It was also the new organ 
sational form for the management of social religious alTolrs 
on the gen basis In face of the new organisation of Verna 
classes and State of a now society where no\/ all members 
w ore not kin relations, whore as the ^r■^ln \%'ritcr puU It 
all ha\ c not the rights of ^ ajana and "i ojano.* A now sodetv 
was in the malting whose comoo^Itlon v.as recogntied and 
limited bj onl> territorial residence b\ domicile ulthln the 
boundaries of a new organisation called the J?aj|;am Pash 
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tram, the State, and not by blood relationship as m the old 
Oana Economic and km relationships noio were divorced. 
The Sudras and strangers had no place in the Gotra-Pravara, 
but had one m the kingdom, the Rajyam. 

Tlie Pravara system of the Hindu Aryans has been a 
headache to the Indian scholars, just as it was to the Euro- 
peans, when they foimd it among the Greeks. The Gotra- 
Pravara persists till today and proclaims common ancestry. 
But our scholars deny common ancestry followmg from the 
Gotra-group marriage and the Gana commune. Hence 
they have to ascribe the Gotra-Pravara the place of 
meaningless fiction 

In order to reply to the cntics of the Gotra-Pravara, it 
IS best to quote Marx’s summary of Morgan’s reply to his 
critics 


‘The system of consangumity corresponding to the 
ongmal form of the gens — and the Greeks like other 
mortals once possessed such a gens {Gotra of the Hmdu 
Aryans) ^ — ^preserved the knowledge of the mutual rela- 
tion between -all members of the gens It was of deci- 
sive importance to them and they learned it by prac- 
tice from childhood upwards (As the Hindu did it in 
his everyday Sandhya prayer ) With the monogamous 
family, this knowledge was forgotten The gentile name 
(Gotra or Pravara name, told to the Hindu boy, after 
his thread ceremony)® created an ancestral tree beside 
which that of the mdividual family appeared insigni- 
ficant It was now the function of this name to pre- 
serve the fact of the common descent of those who bore 
it, but Imeage of the gens went so far back that its mem- 
bers could not prove the actual relationship existmg bet- 
ween them, except m a limited number of cases, through 
more recent common ancestors The name itself was 
proof of common descent . Because 'the ties of kin- 
ship, especially with the nse of monogamy, are pushed 
back mto remote times and the reality of the past ap- 


s^raclcets mine — SAJ)* 
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pears reflected in mythological phantasies, oin* good phl- 
listines concluded and conclude that the imaginary pedl* 
gree created the gentes. (Engels Origin oj Family ) 

Father-right, private property and Inheritance insist on 
monogamy for the woman without which the fathers off- 
spring cannot be Identified, Monogamy and with it woman s 
chastity and loyalty to man came in to facilitate the inhe- 
ritance of property (as we already saw) but it was ushered 
in first, not at the behest of man but of the woman. The 
men were not then and today also are not wiUlng to give 
up the habits and claims of the group-marriage still ex 
pressed in polygamy*— Devadnsls, Muralis and, finally, pros- 
titution and adultery With the growth of society and scat 
tering of the formerly small kin-Gotros far and wide with 
the growrth of the new economy whose unit was now becom 
ing the single family the old Gone rights of all Gotra mem- 
bers to the woman of the opposite morriagcablo Gotra 
wherever she was, was becoming a nauseating burden to the 
v/oman. In the small Gotra family in the small j4#hma 
vraja everyone know everybody else they were attached 
to each other by common labour, though like the uncons 
cio\is bees in a honeycomb But now for a Gona member 
unknown unrelated, coming from far away lands to claim 
the right over the woman was an infliction on her In the 
early da vs, it was from this group-marriage that arose the 
custom of the host giving hi* wife to the guest, the ^Atlthl ** 
To obtain her freedom from this right of the stranger of a 
bygone collective she insisted on monogamj which also 
coinddod with the needs of the new propcrt> relations. 
Thus, while one-sided monogamy on the basis of the private 
property of the male patriarch meant cnsio^’cmcnt /or the 

4 now mir "Cood phtUftlscs^ arcu* li twit *«n In ro*<« Cr*|i»tr ty 
Komulikar »nd dltctmion of tho JrraTM* by Krtttir In V»C»Tt*y», voJum* 

•€ tho M*b»T»ibtTm Jnunikoah. Only lUJw»d« »pffo«h*i wlthtn rroofU*- 
•bU of Uorxw. 

Tb* monwrmmJji iml by rtob lUnda Orthodoxy «» qiuwtton tJ 
jUfr Ool»»-^T*Tmr» and pr o tw tty tniwrtUnto to tho CodtAoiOon Ht n4^ 
law CoHJmtttoo tn rromt tlmw, male* tBUmtta* ixodwf »»d tfww bow iho 
iloMtlan I* rtin wry nraeh oUtt 
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'woman, it also meant her release from the claims of the 
strangers of the dying ahenated Gana-Gotras 
j But the monogamy of class-ridden society, with the 
■private property of the rich rulmg and rummg the lives of 
milhons of women and men, becomes a mockery for the 
♦woman Smce the end of the commune and rise of slavery 
'and class rule, society is haunted with prostitution and adul- 
tery With the economic defeat of woman was ushered m her 
-physical and moral slavery to man and private property 

• “Hie overthrow of mother-right was the world- 

historical defeat of the female sex The man took com- 
j mand m the home also, the woman was degraded and 
reduced to servitude, she became the slave of his lust 
and a mere mstrument for the production of children ” 
(Engels ) 

The callousness with which the “Holy-Law-givers” of 
private property put the necessity of having a son to inherit 
property of the father above that of monogamic loyalty, 
feelmgs, chastity and claims of the woman to be treated as 
a “personality” of her own, is henceforth seen m the discus- 
sion regardmg the “ownership” of the child, produced on 
'the woman by a man who is not her husband In the Anu- 
shasana Parva of the Mahahharat, Yudhishthira asks very 
seriously 

“Some say that one’s son is he who is bom on his 
soil Some, on the other hand, say that one’s son is he 
who has been begotten from his seed Are both these 
" kmds of sons equaP Whose agam is the son to be*^” 

Clearly, it can be seen that this is the slave-ownmg farmer 
talkmg about his wife as a piece of land and the son as its 
fruit To whose ownership does the crop belong — ^to the 
one who rents, gives seed and cultivates, or to the one who 
owns the land, whosoever may be the cultivator‘s Such 
ideology and conception of the woman was never possible 
m the Ya^na commune, though they hankered more after 
Praja-progeny than these latter-day landlord slave-owners 
The Veda writer frankly called the woman of the commune 
by the epithet “JarvC\ “one who produces children”, but 
aH that was bom was hers, was the ^^Jana” It- never 
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ocscnnred to him to ask whose son it was — of the ‘'soil” or of 
‘Hhe seed”’ — because he had no property to claim as his 
own to Inherit to the exclusion of another Patriarchal 
rule had not yet been bom. Conversion of wom an to the 
status of a chattel, a mere meansHo get children, is the ideo- 
logy of the period of slavery, when man began to be bought 
and sold to produce wealth for the owner and so was woman 
to produce a son to inherit it 

The reply to the question of Yudhlshthlra says, "His is 
the son from whose seed he has sprung ” The right of pat 
narchy is declared as the only valid right Further 

‘Tf however the owner of the seed discards the son 
bom of it, such a son then becomes his from whose 
wife he has been begotten. The same rule applies to 
the son called Adhyudha. He belongs to the person 
from whose seed he has sprung. If however the owner 
of the seed forsakes him, he becomes the son of the hus- 
band of his mother Know this Is what the law 
(Dharma) declares.” 

Manu, by whom Hindu orlhodoxv swears, says the same 
thing* 

In the age of collectivism and the pairing family the 
children belonged to the gen mother when the father left 
the mother the child remained with her as we saw in the 
well known cases of Arjun Bbima etc. But in the age of 
slavery woman is being bought and sold rented out or 
loaned by the owming husband, like cattle to get "pure 
sons to inherit property and slave sons on the slam women 
to work and produce properly 

This treatment of the woman was not limited to the 
\^ife alone but was applicable to the daughters and others 
also A continued rontlng-out of the daughter is tj'plcally 
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depicted m that long story of Rishi Galava, in the Udyoga 
Parva of the MaJmbhaiat. Galava wants to pay the costs 
of his tiaining to his Gum and, being poor, seeks Yayati’s 
aid, wlio lends him Madhavi, his daughter Galava hires 
out the girl for the puce of two hundred horses to three kings 
in succession, each one of wliom cn3oys hci, gets a son on 
her and i etui ns her to the father Galava gives her and the 
hoiscs and the wealth thus obtained to his Gum in settle- 
ment of the dues Gum Vishwamitra also, having got a son 
on her. returns her to Galava, who sends hei back to Yayaii 
The 01 deal of this poor woman is not yet ended On return 
from all this slavciy, she is then asked by Yayati to choose 
her husband now in her own choice in a Swayamvara, 
wherein kings and rich men, young and all, assemble. But 
by this time, Madhavi has developed such contempt for life 
and slavery to man, that she bows to all, walks away on 
them and takes to the forest to fast and pray and to be free 
from the slavery of class society “ 

The rights of the patriarch, the slave-owning husband, 
were not limited only to rentmg out his wife, daughter, son 
and others He had absolute right over their lives and could 
put them to death at his will The above-mentioned treat- 
ment of the woman is poles apart from the freedom of the 
Gotra-marriage days of the commune Then woman was 
respected, the mother as life-giver was sacred and it was 
the highest sm to kill the mother The ideology of that 
period was carried into the slave period and conflicted with 
the demands of the new slave-ownmg class, that demanded 
absolute ownership over its “property”, which included, along 
with slaves, the wife, son, etc 

The woman struggled to asseit herself, and the old cus- 
toms of the commune, here and there, demanded their con- 
tmuance, but were suppressed with the greatest ferocity and 
violence at the hands of the slave-owner man This is very 
vividly described for us' m the three episodes of Sudarshan- 
Oghavati, Gautama-Gautami and Jamadagni-Renuka They 
also show us how the customs and ideology of the Gotra-com- 
mime period underwent change into the slave period When 
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Ri«hi Sudarshan went away from the Ashram leaving behind 
his wife Oghavati^ a Brahmin guest came. He was not only 
fed but accordmg to the G^a-Gotro custom, when the guest 
desired, Oghavati slept with him. When Sudarshan re- 
turned and Jeamt of this, he waa very pleased that his wife 
had carried out the duties of a host This incident, of course 
belongs to the period when the Gcruw have spread afar, the 
commune is breaking down and hence the old group-mar- 
nage right is being resented by the woman who is now 
fonmng an independent household and living in the pairing 
form of the family with her husband. That is why Sudar- 
shan was afraid that his wife may not observe all the duties 
of the host and so is pleased to find out that his **fcar8” 
were unfcrunded and that Oghavati had not “revolted.' 

In the next episode times have changed. Gautama s wife 
in his absence, Is visited by Indra as a guest, who takes her 
On learning this Gautama Is angry and asks his son Chira 
kari, to behead her and goes away The son is in a dilemmx 
According to the old custom and moral code he knows, his 
mother was not wrong and that he as her son could not 
kill her It would be the greatest sin But according to the 
new period the new class relations, family and class law, 
he must obey the father s order • Ho waits and ponders. Gau 
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tama returns, his anger cooled, and accepts the accomplished 
fact and is pacified Here the woman and son win, not 
because of their right, but because the new law is not yet 
all powerful 

In the third episode, Jamadagni finds that his wife, 
Renuka, just cast a loving glance at Chitraratha Gandharva. 
He asked his son, Parashuram, to lull her, and he did it there 
and then Here the patriarch’s right over the wife’s life is 
completely established She has no personality, no liberty, 
no mind of her own Cruel, ferocious, violent dictatorship 
of the slave-owner has completely beheaded her personahty 
and freedom. 

Tliese three episodes sum up for us the conclusion of the 
rise of private property and family, the rule of man, and 
the subjugation of woman mto slavery. It is not culture and 
love, morality and ethics, idealist philosophy and the pecu- 
liarly “high spirituality” of the Indian that gives us the 
present-day crushed Hmdu woman, without right, status, 
peisonality or freedom. It is the violent dictatorship of the 
slave-ownmg class that has brought her to this 

What IS the basic force behmd this development’ Vio- 
lence alone cannot accomphsh it. Violence of the man, law 
and order behmd him, admmistered now by the newly aris- 
ing State, get then strength from the new productive forces, 
the new property relation, the new social relations The 
fall of the commune, the rise of private property, Vamas 
and classes, bring into existence this new family, in which 
woman’s domestic labour has no social value, m which social 
labour done by the slaves on the fields and in the v/orkshops 
predommates and is now appropriated by man alone as his 
private property 

Woman lost freedom along with the Sudra slave, with 
the rise of private property Centuries after, the fall of 
property m slaves was only succeeded by another pnvate 
property, that of the feudal landlord, and its fall m turn by 
capitahst property The condition of woman’s slavery, there- 


tested against his mother going ofE with her Gotra-friend With the deatk 
of the commune, free, happy motherhood died The husband became her 
slave-driver and sons became his executioners Divine law and order stood 
by man and disarmed woman for centuries to come 
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lore only underwent similar changes. From a slave she 
became a serf and from a serf a proletarian. But her sub- 
jugation as such was never abolished. 

The question of her emancipation, therefore, is not one 
of morality ethica and spirituality but one of class rule. 

From the foregoing we can see that to emancipate 
woman and make her the equal of man is and remains 
an impossibility so long as the woman is shut out from social 
productive labour and restricted to private domestic labour 
The emancipation of woman will onlj be possible when 
woman can take part m production on a large social scale 
and domestic work no longer claims anything but an insig 
nifleant amount of her time And only now has that become 
possible through modern large-scale industry which does 
not merely permit of the employment of female labour over 
a wide range, but positively demands It, while It also tends 
towards ending private domestic labour by transforming its 
most drudging tasks Into public Industry This can be fuU> 
accomplished only when large-scale industrv becomes social 
ised and classes are abolished. 

That rfiould also explain why the leadership of the hour 
geoisie in India sings the praises of domestic labour, while 
its captains of industry drive cheap womens labour into 
factories. The two between them befog the woman and 
society from seeing the real road to ernandpation that it fa 
not in domestic labour nor merely in becoming ‘'educated 
coming woman” of the middle classes that her freedom 
bes. It is the sodal revolution nbolLhing private property 
in the means of production and dass rule and along with It 
the supremacy of the male that win bring about the emond 
pation of woman But that is not the matter of disexmion 
here. 



Chapter X 


The Struggle of Irreconcilable 
Contradictions 


The old Aryan commune was fast falling to pieces. It was 
rent with irreconcilable contradictions, which could no 
longer be resolved withm the old Dharma of the 
Yajna mode of production, because that mode itself 
had broken down With the development of the instru- 
ments of production, new production relations had 
come into existence and were battlmg for supremacy as 
against the ancient Yajna~Gana-Gotra relations. Private 
property, based on slavery, was overthrowmg collective pro- 
perty, based on freedom and equahty. A violent civil war 
rent the Aryan Ganas I^et us sum up these contradictions, 
which we have seen developing m previous chapters, before 
we look into the civil war and its outcome — ^the death of 
the Gana constitution and the rise of the State 

The small communes of collective Yajna labour had 
enlarged, segmented and multiphed What was one had 
become many, what was small had become expanded, “as 
the divme Prajapati desired,” through fire and cattle 

The organisation of the relations of one to the many 
created problems The savage wandering Gana of the Krita 
age developed into the widely spread km Gana-Gotra of the 
Treta age Produce and multiply, work together and con- 
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STime together in the great Yajmi round the common firii, 
observing the immanent laws of the Yainn and the Gono- 
Ootra communes — this was the simple s<^-evolved D?uim« 
for the growing Ganns which solved the problem of early 
barbarism- 

Work and wealth grew The growth demanded division 
of labour H a n dicrafts, metals, agriculture arose and brought 
forth again new problems. The Grono communes became now 
internally divided mto Vanuw with their new economic 
roles, but still within the bounds of the collective Within 
the womb of the old imdivlded Gana economy arose the 
diversified divided Varna economy Gana rights begin to 
clash with Varna rights 

Growing riches and variety of riches, tribes and Gonos 
of one territory with their characteristic natural products 
coming into contact with others with their products, brought 
forth exchange of products. Production for exchange 
undermines production for use Production for Haoana is 
pushed back by production for ifironyo. 

Exchange broke down collective production, and with 
It collective appropriation. Private production and private 
appropriation means private property has come In. Now 
divisions hitherto unknown new antagonisms within the 
kins of the same Gana arose — the antagonism of the rich 
vnd poor The Gatia fretted and fumed, finding no way cut. 

It tried to solve an economic problem fay moral preaching 
It demanded “strict observance^ of the economic laws of 
Havnna and Z>ana which was the age-old mccimnfsm of ihf* 
distribution of products for use and consumption It failed 
Who was to enforce It’ The Brahma Kshatra defied the 
Injunction and claimed all the Danam and Havana for itself 
Property concentrated more or ess on the lines of the 
dhlslons- Though each Vama had Its poor and the rich jxt 
the Brahma Kahatm generally became the owners of slaves 
and cattle the propertied classes exploiting the lolling 
“Vlshas and Sudras. Thus Vama dKdsions soon Lecamc clavt 
divisions and antagonlsmiu “Th^ propcrt> dlfTcrcncrs wlthlm 
one and the same gens had transformed its unity of Intrreri* 
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into antngonism between its members” (Marx). The 
Brahma-Kshatra property began to come in conflict with 
the claims of the great Visha democracy 

Exchange created money, money facilitated accumula- 
tion, and those who accumulated were those who by the 
Vania rights and tradition had power and arms, the tech- 
nique and the knowledge of conduct of war and direction 
of economy Conflicts grew between the xxior and the rich, 
between the exploited and exploiters Gana property fought 
Varna property The question arose* was wealth for the 
Yajna or one's own Sanchaya and Blwga ' 

Growing riches and producti.vity had transformed the 
prisoners of war from the victims of death mto workers of 
slavery. Sudra slavery entered the Aryan commune 
Society was rent into two opposites — those who owned the 
slaves and wealth, and those who slaved for the owners 
Into the Gana of Ians, or blood relations, had entered 
others who were not of the same blood, were non-kins, such 
as the new Sudra producers, the merchant-traders from 
other Ganas, alien visitors, etc. The Gana laws had no pro- 
vision for these strange economic forces and classes breaking 
mto the ancient closed commune and its territory A new 
law to regulate these new relations m economy, marriage, 
etc , had to arise by the side of Gana law and m opposition 
to it — opposition because the former was based on exchange 
and private property, the latter cn collectivity.® A conflict 
arose By the side of Gana-Gotia arose the Gana-Rashtra; 
the Gotra recogmsed only ’kms, the Rashtra recognised all 
who embraced a -certam- territory and its economy, kin and 
non-kin together 

» I j u t - — - 

*The Upanisbada began to preach* “Please enjoy by giving tip; do not 
covet anyb(>dy^s wealth.^ 
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is here that new Dbnrmas arise and the new rule, which had no 
place In the homogenous Gana-Gotta organisation 

It is here that the provlsioh had to be made that In case of conflict bet- 
ween the Shmtis and other works, the words of the Shmti had preference 
over the others But actually the others, being representative of the new 
conditions, carried the day, by twisting the Shrotl to their own end. 
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Private property had destroyed the commune family 
and commune house Within it and against it grew the 
mngle family with Its pn)perty Inheritance and to om The 
Gana came in conflict with the Kula the Prajapati with 
Grihapoti The Trctcpni fire of the commune paled Into 
insignificance hef ore the Gnhyagni fire of the private family 
The Common Havana was displaced by the PWvate cooking 
which, to pacify and cheat the gods and Gena took the name 
of Pole Yajna The big yafTiai were replaced by the petty 
individual Ishtis for the selfish desires of the private house' 
holder the rich Grthapati They became the Kamye Ishtis 
The grand common sharing of food bv all the Gana mem' 
bera around the fire in the common house was suppressed 
by private grab accompanied by svmbohc oCCering of a share 
to the gods in the form of Bali and a shore to the guest 
(AtiChi) and the beggar who was the only representative 
left of the dying Gana with whom the selfish householder 
agreed to share his food to get the “merit of hospitality ** 
With the growth of the private family house and pro- 
perty came the dominance of the patriarch and the inhe- 
ritance of the Bom Patriarchy suppressed matriareby the 
rule of the man over the woman become supreme Wives 
conflicted with husbands and sons with mothers 

Private-property rights and life as against the coUcc- 
Uve'property rights and life created the Grihya Sutras 
against the Weda Suktoi signifying by their \'cry 
name their birth from private property The Vedas 
began to disappear and bad to be reduced into 
a code because they were now a ritual, had ceased 
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to grow and de\relop and were being forgotten The 
Sutras became the authority and conflicted with the Vedas 
The Gnhya became the real, the Veda became the unreal 
{Smnti or memory) , just as private property was becommg 
real and dommant, and the collective was becommg unreal 
and was vanishing feut had not yet become completely 
extmct The law-givers, therefore, wrote that their new 
Sutras and the Smntis were the only law, but m case some 
saw conflict or contradiction between the new Dharma and 
the ancient Shruti, then the Shruti v'as the more vahd of 
the two But that was only theoT’y In practice, the new 
forces ruled and their law was valid 

Functions which in the old Gana were elective were 
■now becoming hereditary and soon became private interests 
entrenched against the commune. The sons of slaves be- 
came slaves, property inherited property, poverty mherited 
poverty. The conflict grew and became acute, with the 
economically powerful classes rearmg themselves as the re- 
gulators of the whole society in such a way as to perpetuate 
the growmg contradictions and finally subjugate the great 
toiling majority to the mterests and power of the appro- 
pnatmg, ownmg minority, i e , the Vaisya-Sudra to the 
Brahma-Kshatra 

The new productive forces had made land as one of the 
greatest means of production alongside of cattle and han- 
dicrafts In the old Gana days people fought and prayed 
for cattle and progeny (Pra^a-Pashavah) Agriculture was 
secondary and hence also land But with the growth of 
population which could not live on cattle alone, the demand 
for agriculture mcreased Hence felhng of forests to clear 
land for cultivation became a necessity That was not 
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The codification of the Vedas (Samhlta) is here held to have taken place 
^ong with the rise of the division of laboxir, Vamas, and its consequences. 
And codification of the Vedas means that the Tajna as a mode of social 
existence is vanishing 

«Not planting of trees and aforestatlon but deforesation becomes a virtue 
and hence the burning of Khandava forest is considered a great service in 
the Mahabharat. 
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from their roots in the people, in gens, phratry, tribe, 
and the whole gentile constitution changes into its oppo- 
site From an organisation of tribes for the free order- 
ing of their own affairs, It becomes an organisation for 
the plundering and oppression of their neighbours, and 
correspondingly its organs diange from the instruments 
of the will of the people into independent organs for the 
domination and oppression of the people^" (Engels.) 

The Brahma Kshatra begin to oppress the people and 
while oppressing the exploited, go to war among themselves 
over the share of the spoils and the control of power to 
exploit. Formerly society was afraid of mixture of blood, 
ie of Wn promiscuity now a new fear haunts "society,” Lc^ 
the ruling class that of VaTTiasarikar the mixture of classes, 
the fear of the toiling Sudra slave and Impoverished Valsya 
overturning sodiety and restoring the old Gone equality 
and collectivism destroymg private property the rule of 
the patriarchs and kinga. Then it would be the end of the 
world, the Pralayo, indeed! The ruling classes trembled. 
Wars flared up between the exploiters and exploited the 
former trying to suppress and disarm once and for all the 
old Gana sodetv of collectivism and equality now surviving 
only through customs tradition and religious rites, and the 
latter trying to prevent private property riches, and kingly 
power of arms from raising itself over the head of the toil 
lag majorltj 



Chapter XI 


Gana-Samghas as Recorded by 
Panini, Kautilya, the Greeks 
and Others 


Where and when did the Aryan Ganas undergo the develop- 
ment we have noted so lar*^ Is there any recorded history 
to show that Ganas of the type we have mentioned did really 
exist and later on succumbed to mvasions or civil war, givmg 
rise to the later empires of Indian history’ Let us take 
these questions before proceedmg further with the develop- 
ment of the class struggles m the Ganas 

Chronological data on the early development of the 
Ganas is extremely uncertam From the discovery of fire 
and cattle, t e , from the s'^vagery of the Aryans to the growth 
of Yajna communes and their mvention of smeltmg, weav- 
mg, exchange, division of labour m Vamas, rise of private 
property and Sudra slavery, a period of several hundred 
years seems to have elapsed This may be inferred from 
the astronomical observations noted by the Vedic Rishis and 
the import of these observations as discussed by modem 
scholars — such as Tilak, Dixit, Ketkar, etc It may be stated 
with some certamty that the Aryan Ganxis developed Vamas, 
private property and Sudra slavery m their fimshed and 
stable form long after reaching India. Chronologically, it had 
taken place before the Mahabharat war, at the end^of which. 
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tradition says, the KaHyuga began, and Internal evidence of 
social organisation also bears out the statement 

When that branch of the Aryan communes which went 
towards the East broke from the growing primeval commune 
in Central Asia, it had not developed agricultxire division 
of laboiir or a military leadership The first to do so were 
the Asuraa, who were the sister communes of the Devas, 
Tradition says that when the Asuras developed the culti 
vated plant, the Devas protested. But when they saw it 
actually bear com they were frightened and ran away The 
l>eva Asura wars also tell us that the Devas were alwaj’S 
behind the Asuras in technique and it is from them that 
they learned to develop a stable, skilled military leadc 
ship after which alone they succeeded in defeating the 
Asuras. Thxis it seems that when they separated from the 
primeval home they were still matriarchal Gono communes 
living in the Yafna mode of production. 

It is in the territories of Afghanistan and especially of 
the Indus Valley and the South Himalayan regions of the 
Ptmjab that the Aryan Gonoi developed Varnat properly 
classes and slavery The early Vedte activities refer to this 
region. 

The Invasions of the Aryan Gonoj to the East did not 
take placo all at once in a single wave but were spread o\’er 
several hundred years. Therefore those who came later 
sometimes had to fight with those who had come and settled 
earlier That erplains why in the Higveda where Indm Is 
generany held to be the leader of all Aryans, he is asked to 
help one Aryan Gona as against another The writer of the 
hymn mentions both Aryans and Dasyus os his enemies in 
the verses and asks Indra s help 

The occupation of the Indus Vallc> the conquest of the 
original inhabitants the development of Variuis and sla wy 
seem to have been proceeding from about 3 000 B C to 2 000 
B.G. 

It is at the latter period that the various Genas deve- 
loped Info mflltary democracies or closed aristocracies, ka’dke 
up their classless constitutions, and developed new form s c f 
cT^nisaUon to suit the development of property and slavery 
iei, ushered In tho State and class rule 
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It IS on the basis of the wealth of cattle, agriculture, 
handicrafts and the gains of the Visha and slave labour that 
they grew in wealth and power and spread further east- 
wards into the Gangetic Valley. It is at this stage that the 
Ganas break into civil wars, the Vama wars of Parasuram, 
Haihaya, etc. 

It IS after reaching the Gangetic Valley that the classi- 
cal Hindu slave State becomes ripe for birth It is then 
that the Mahabharat war takes place This has occupied 
the period of 2,000 B C to 1,500 B C which is the latest date 
given for the Mahabharat war Some give about 3,000 B C as 
the date of the Mahabharat war, which, however, is not 
generally accepted 

The Mahabharat war causes such mutual destruction 
that it IS followed for some time by the absence of any 
strong State anywhere The growth of the slave States is 
arrested and the Gana-Sdmghas agam get an opportumty to 
live But it is only for a short while Centralised semi- 
slave, semi-feudal States grow in the Gangetic Valley and 
swallow the Gana-Samghas Some survive m the shelter of 
the Himalayas, the Vmdhyas and the Indus Valley, away 
from the clutchmg hand of Pataliputra and Hastmapur 
Some of them survive as late as the arrival of the Greeks 
under Alexander, whose chromclers leave for us the evi- 
dence of the fact that the Gana-Samghas we have been 
speaking of lived the way we described 

Apart from the evidence of the Greeks, we have the 
observations of writers of Indian antiquity also Putting 
these together we can name some of the Ganas of antiquity 
and locate them Some of them can even lead us to see 
those conditions which existed amongst them before the 
Mahabharat war, that is, before the final victory of the slave 
State 

In the very nature of things, one would not expect to 
find a Gana livmg m the primitive commune stage in later 
antiquity But we do find mention of such a Gana actually 
living and hvmg in *a very happy way even m later anti- 
qmty These Ganas were characterised as living m Arajaka 
conditions, which is vulgarly translated as anarchy. The 
writers of the slavery period and protagonists of the monar- 
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chy reserved the worst descriptions for such Ganns, But that 
abuse itself shows us the real characteristics of these Gana* 
As noted before, the Voirafyo Garuis are described by 
Kautilyas Arthashastra as societies where they do not 
observe “mine and “thine" The AraJoJca is even worse. 
The Mohabliarnt assures us that when formerly all people 
lived in the Arajaka they perished by killing each other 
Then they went to the Grandfather God who advised them 
to have a king to rule But it seems, some Ganns asked 
the Grandfather to keep the advice to himself and his 
monarchy for the slaves and continued to Uve in ArajoJen, 
The Achnronpa Join Sutras mention the existence of Ganns 
of the following kinds Araytmi, Ganoroyanl, Juvarayanif 
Do^rajjani^ Ve mjjani and Viruddha rajjani. Of these six 
types of Ganas we shall first notice the Arayanij ic. the 
ArajoJe, or anarcho-society The characteristic of these 
Ganas was that they had no private property no classes, no 
slavery and exploitation. Hence the hatred of Kautllya and 
the MaTuibhorat for them. They still worked together and 
dined together in the old way That form of society Is 
described for us by the Atharvaveda in which all the Gano 
members are told 

' Do Ye come hero cooperating, going along the 
same wagon polo speaking agrocablj to one onothcrl 
Identical shall be your drink, in common shall be 
your share of food, I yoke you together in the same 
traces."* (Bloomfield s translation) 

Such a society was actually found by tho Jaina IravTlIcr ns 
noted above in the South of India and by the Greek histo- 
rian of Alexander who says that thev were n prosperous 
people. The citizens took their mcab In common as des- 
cribed by tho Atharmnedn,* “They regard the cxccs- 
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sive pursuit of any art, as war, for instance, and the like, as 
wickedness ” (Strabo, XV, ^4, quoted by Jayaswal ) These 
people are named Musicani by the Greeks and they have 
been identified as Muchikamilva 

That the Arajaka Ganas should be few m number to 
have survived m historj’- is quite natural in view of the ter- 
rific destructive power of the slave States and private pro- 
perty that was swallov/mg the primitive communes in 
India 

The next type m importance are those Ganas who had 
the Vairajya constitution This was agam a Gana which 
had not developed the State and monarchy But it had deve- 
loped the Varim division of labour, property differences and 
even patriarchal slavery The Aiteriya Brahmana and the 
Ya^urveda mention the existence of people livmg imder the 
Vairajya constitution of society. 

They were the Uttarkurus and Uttarmadras of the North 
as well as some others m the South The habitat of these 
Kurus and Madras was the Himavant — ^the Himalayan 
regions. 

What was the characteristic of these Kurus and Madras? 
There, “the whole Janapada* was crowned as ruler” — le, 
it was a democracy. But whose democracy’ Was it the old 
natural Gana democracy’ No. This democracy of the 
Kurus and Madras is called Vairajya^ not simply because 
the Janapada is crowned, but because, according to the 
writer of the Purushasukta, quite a new special kmd of 
society had been under construction under the Vairajya 
constitution What is the new speciahty? So long they 
had only three Varna divisions — ^now they find the fourth, 
the Sudra Varna. Ha\Tng found him, the Uttarkurus expand 
and prosper and begin to occupy the whole earth They 
become Virat They are takmg the first step towards the 
State, the State of the Tnvama rich over the Sudra slave 
That is the new form the Purush (i e , the Gana multitude) 
is assummg m the Purushasukta The Vedtc writer is in 
ecstasy that m this new form, prosperity and growth came 

a "Janapada*^ Is ordinarily translated as '‘people*' which is not quite correct. 
In the early period it meant the original tribal Gana members as distinguished 
from the new Sudra slaves and other siliens 
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by leaps and bounds. The PurushaxuHa is the song of the 
Arya slave-owner who has just found slavery and pros- 
pered though he was a patriarch stiJh working pnd 

his family alongside the Sudra. Thus the Vairafya Gona 
democracy is already a closed aristocracy where the assem 
bly of the people rules but the people, ie., Jcnapoda, does 
not Include the Sudras and hence are a closed aristocracy 
in relation to them, and later even the poor Valaya Arya is 
thrown out of the folds of the privileged Dudja aristocracy 
The next stage from Vairajya or alongside of it Is the 
StDUrajya organisation described by the Aiteriya BrchTmmc 
and prevailing in Western India. It is that Gana constitu 
tion in which the Gana has become now too big to function 
as a whole and, therefore, elects a council of elders to carry 
on the collective work in their Sabhe. These houses of elders 
Inside the framework of a Gona or confederacy of Gonos, 
become during course of time the hereditary and perma- 
nent nobility That is why we find the Gana defined later 
on as a union of Kulat or families.* What is the content of 
SwarajydT It does not mean self rule at all though the lite- 
ral meaning is so It means the leadership that is elected 
and consecrated to manage the affairs of the Gena and has 
the right to function on tti oitm. It becomes ^‘clder” The 
elected Staoref who formerly was on a level of equality with 
the Gana members, now becomes thoir elder or superior — 
as the Toitteriyo Brahmana describes it** 

It can be eocn from this that as the primitiv e commune 
begins to change its pristine character and develop pritTite 
property and classes rich and poor freemen and slaves, it 
ceases to be the old natural democracy the commune of the 
days of Indra and the gods. It begins to develop new or 
gans to conduct Its affairs, gradually approaching that stage 
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where the class contradictions become furious, break into 
violent struggles and ultimately establish that mstrument 
of class 1 ule, the State Already these Ganas are givmg up 
the language of the Gana-Gotras and speaking of Rajyam, 
a tenitorial political unit embracing both the Gana members 
and aliens 

In the carlv davs of Gana communes, when the Gana 
was small, the whole Visha met together and admmistered 
Its affairs When thev had to elect a leader for war, the 
Visha as a v^holo elected him As war became a profession 
and the elected leadeiship got the character of more or 
less permanency, the Visha assembly, which was called the 
Saimti or Nanahia. was replaced by the Sahlia The elected 
leadership, however, did not become a hereditary monarchy, 
but a piivileged aristocracy. Its power, however, was 
derived from election and the elected leader stiU had to 
take the consecration from the Gana When the Gana deve- 
lops private property, Vanias and slavery, it becomes a 
Rajyam, and the leadership elected “to rule” becomes Rajans. 

The aristocratic Kulas form into Rajkulas. When the 
class struggles were fought out dunng the course of history 
and the slave-owners became victorious, one of these Kaj- 
kulas, 1 e , the biggest owner of the Sudras and land, became 
the hereditar3’' monarch The election ceremony then 
changes its character of election and the same old ceremony 
"With a few changes is made to serve the purpose nf the 
coronation of the monarch In the Samiti, it was the full- 
fledged democracy of the Gana that functioned; in the Sabha, 
the narrow ring, though elected, of the heads of the pro- 
pertied families that function When the town and the 
country separate, handicrafts and trade, on one side, and 
agriculture, on the other, begm to bifurcate and form differ- 
ent centres of gravitation of production, exchange and pro- 
perty, the Janapada and Paura come mto existence — the 
J anapada for the agrarian centres of property and the Paura 
for the rich handicraft-guilds and the merchants, who of 
course gra\ntate round the town and the monarch’s court 
When Janapada and Paura replace the Samiti-Sahha, the 
Gana has ended, the State is already m bemg, rulmg for the 
benefit of the exploitmg class over the exploited. This class 
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tiharacter of the Jonopoda and Pauro is generally not seen 
by our historians. 

In the works of Pan ini, the great grammarian, who lived 
■after the Mahabharat war and in those chapters of the Moha 
’hharat which were written in the comparatively later period^ 
we find people living in the Gana way but we tod the G<ino5 
Involved in furious struggles of the propertied Kulos amongst 
themselves for supremacy and of them all against the Gona 
democracy as a whole 

Panini mentions several confederacies of Genoj or Gana 
'Samghas as he calls them, and classifies them by tv. o names. 
Some he calls as Ayudhajlvin Samghas.* These are later on 
mentioned by KauUlya as Sastropa^iuln** — both having 
the same meaning The Aj/udhaiiuiTM are also mentioned by 
another name — Vai^a Sostropcjluin f This category of 
Gotuis is contrasted with another category called the Raja 
sabdopfljluin tt The social organisation denoted by these 
epithets has not been properly presented by any commcti 
latoi^-not even by Jayaswal whose great work It was that 
put all these Gonai on their feet in the framework of Indian 
history writing No doubt these descriptions do signify a form 
of social-economic or socio-political organisation of the 
Gana*. But, it appears, the exact difference between these 
two and of them all with the ancient Gemot has not been 
grasped. 

Vljrudhajluin and SoftropejitHn Samghas moan Canos In 
which the Gana still retained the old characteriitlc of aH Its 
members being armed. But why Is this mentioned ns a 
special characteristic of social organisation? It means that 
the Gana members had not evolved class rule and the per 
mnnent class divisions. In which only the ruling class pos- 
sessed the power of arms or the standing army as against the 
disarmed mass of the toilers, over whom such a class rules 
it means a Gana In which the elected leadership hod not yet 
become the cxc]usi\*cly armed herexlllary nobility The 
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writers of the monarchical class State weie bound to be 
struck with this characteristic of the Gana It was a mili- 
tary democracy It was, however, no longer in that abso- 
lutely classless condition of the most ancient communes. 
Property differences had penetrated it Agriculture 
(Vartta) , trade, money, wealth and patriarchal slavery had 
come mto its fold, but the class contradictions had not be- 
come so acute as to have been completely fought out to the 
annihilation and disarmmg of the poor toilmg Arya Vishas 
All toiled m the Gana and all, except the Sudra slaves bore 
arms, and the rich were elected to the leadership of the 
armed toilmg Gana That is the Vartta Sastropajivin or Ayu~ 
dhapvin Samgha we meet m Indian history almost upto 
300 B C The names of some of the Samghas are given as 
follows 1 The Vrika, 2 The Damani (“and others”), 
3-8 The confederacy of the six Tngarttas (the six mem- 
bers of this confederacy bemg Kaundoparatha, Dandaki, 
Kaushtaki, Jalamam, Brahmagupta, Janaki)’^, 9 The Yau- 
dheya and others^ 10 The Parsva and others, 11 Kshudraka, 
12 Malava, 13 Katha, 14 Saubhuti, 15 Shibi, 16 Patala, 
17 Bhagala, 18 Kambhoja, 19 Surashtra, 20. Kshatriya, 
21 Sreni, 22 Brahmanak, 23 Ambashtha 

It may be seen here that under the pressure of the strong 
slave States of the Gangetic Valley and the growmg agri- 
culture and trade economy of the Ganas themselves, they 
were formmg several confederacies for self-preservation, 
war and growth But unfortunately, history had doomed 
them to extmction at the hands of the slave-owners’ States 
of the “orthodox” Aryas of the Gangetic Valley 

Where were most of these Gands located’ Panmi locates 
them m what is called the Vahika country, le, the Indus 
Valley, from the Punjab to down south m Smdh The 
Kshudrakas and Malavas were near Smdh, the six Trigarttas 
were near about Jammu, m the Himalayan districts We 
might say the whole of the west and south-west India, as far 
as the belt touching the Vmdhyas, was occupied by the mili- 
tary democracies of the above Gana-Samghas, declarmg to 
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history by their record that the State based on violence of 
one c la ss the dictatorship of slave-owners and private pro- 
perty whether wearing the monarchical or republican robes 
had to fight for several hundred years before it could swallow 
the whole of Indxa. The Internal solidity and xuaity of the 
GxmaSamghas, even though getting impaired by property 
<ll£ferences and slavery was yet so formidable that the con- 
quering Greeks of Alexander had to face defeat at their 
hands on the banks of the Indus, And where they surrcn 
■dered to Alexander it was because the propertied classes* 
already becoming powerful in these Gamu preferred peace 
with the invader to war and total annihilation if necessary 
Writing of the Saubhuti and Katha Ganns, the Grcokt 
say that their women still married by their own choice 
(perhaps, meaning Gundharva and Suiayamuara) They 
prized strength and beauty amongst their members. And 
the writer notes the following about the way the children 
were reared 

“Here they do not ncknou ledge dnd rear children 
according to the will of the parents but as the officer* 
entrusted with the medical inspection of parents mar 
direct* lor If they have remarked anything deformed 
or defective in tho limbs of the child thev order it to 
be killed,” 

This could only be possible in a Gana where the popu 
lation due to absence of extreme forms of povertv on one 
side* and nehes* on Iho other normally bred healthv children 
where defective birth was an exception whore (he rights 
of private property family and inheritance had not become 
totally paramount ov'or the inlcrc-ts of the Gana v here 
under the pressure of war and the backw ardness of rcsourcet 
and technique of production of the barbarian are such 
precautions had to be taken in order to rear toldicn 
That the propertv dllTcrcnces and con-oqucnllv cla s 
dirrcrcnccs had ov crtal cn the Cana Samgha, v.h>'n we meet 
them In Panlnl KnullKa and the Greeks Is quite evM»*n 
Tho,*c differences wore even fl''ed Into the longuarc true 
lure The free citizen of the Mails wa call^d ^tnlavah 
hut the Sudra alave and artisan was called di'^efrnil> »» 
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ivrala\’3'’ah Tlie Yaudhc3''as liad vested the management of 
the Gana-Soingha m a council of five thousand representa- 
tives But who could be a representative’ One, who, when 
elected, supplied the Gana with an elephant Thus the 
elephant-men and non-clcphant-men, already showed that 
the Gann-Samgha had been dmded mto rich and poor. The 
effect was seen m the Ambashthas, who are reported to have 
surrendered to Alexander on the advice of these rich elders, 
as agamst the voice of the others Selfish private property 
always surrenders the nation to the invaders m order to 
preserv'c its own class interests 

The second category of Gana-Samglias mentioned m re- 
corded historj’- are those Imown as Rajasabdopajivin These 
are Ganas where differentiation of property and organisa- 
tion of tribal wars have gone to such an extent and the 
commune democracj’’ has weakened so much that the cus- 
tomaril}’’ elected leadership of the Ganas has transformed 
itself mto a hereditary nobility Only the houses of this 
nobility now can be elected to the ruling councils These 
houses are the Ra^a'iis of the Gana-Samghas, and the Rajans 
were not necessarily the generals or leaders of the army 
The best known of these Rajan-Ganas are the Lichhavi, 
Malla, Sakya, Maurya, Kukara, Kuru, Panchala, etc The 
Andhak-Vrishnis of the famous Krishna of the Mahabharat 
also jomed their ranks later on Some branches of the famous 
Kurus and Madras, who with their Vavrajya constitution be- 
came, so to say, the founders of the slavery of the Sudras, 
became Rajanya Gana-Samghas, developmg first a heredi- 
tary nobility and later the monarchical slave States which 
culmmated in the Bharat war Some branches of the Mad- 
ras, however, seem to have remamed behind and stuck to 
their loose division of labour and not a very pronounced pro- 
perty and class differentiation They, therefore, paid the 
penalty to the slave-ownmg writers of the Smntis and the 
Shanti Parva, who warn all decent Brahmins from gomg to 
the country of the Madras and Vahikas The special sin 
of the Vahikas and the Madras is that there men change their 
Vama m rotation, some day one is a Brahmam, next a Elsha-^ 
triya, then a Vaisya, then a Sudra and agam a Brahmin 
Their women have freedom and all drink, eat and are merry. 
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This is certainly “smful’ » according to the culture of the 
slave-owners, who alone can have the monopoly of pleasure 
and freedom, nding on the backs of their Sudra slaves! 

In history, we also find one example of a whole Gone 
becoming a closed ^‘malign aristocracy^, as Engels pfllls it 
against the other inhabitants of the territory It Is the 
lichhavl Gann of Valsah, The Uchhavis had 7 707 Kajan* 
living m the aty of Valsali, who were the ruling dass, who 
alone elected the executive* and officials to administer and 
rule But the total population of citizens was 1,68,000, divided 
into two classes, the "outer dtliens" and "Inner citizens ^ 
the latter being the Valsaliyans, 

From these few examples it can be seen that the Gann 
communes of ancient days and the later devdopment of 
classes and class contradictions among them, leading to 
changes in their organisational stmeturo and Ideological 
makeup are a fact of Indian history and not a fictloiL 



Chapter XII 


Sanguinary Wars and the Rise of 
the State and Danda 


The violent struggle of private property to become the 
rulmg class was already foreshadowed m the Deva Satra 
story of the war between gods and Vishnu referred to before. 
The mconclusive stage of that development could not remain 
where it was The dialectics of productive forces would not 
permit it Accordmg to the historian Bhishma, who all along 
has been tellmg us m the frankest terms, the sordid story 
of the fall of commune says that when exchange and private 
property, greed and accumulation grew m the ancient com- 
mune, it spht into hostile forces and fierce struggle ensued 
The gods were disturbed The reason of the disturbance of 
the gods IS very peculiar These gods, who were none else 
but mortals like others, were disturbed because they were 
bemg reduced to “equahty vath mortals”. They went to 
Brahma, the Creator. It is mterestmg to note here that 
while m the early narration, Bhishma tells us that the 
Brahman had perished due to conflicts, only four Imes later, 
the gods visit Brahma to find the way out This Brahma 
IS the m 5 rthical Creator, not the Brah7rmri-commm\.e What 
IS the outcome of this confabulation, this arbitration, if it 
can be so called, of the Divme regulator? He gave the gods 
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a new constitution to order the world* In the old one, the 
people lived in a self-acting Dficrma, mutually protecting 
each other There was no force of one class over another 
to regulate their relations no Dondc, no State, no kings. 
They were not necessary theru "What was the essence of the 
new constitution? The new relations of economy and familv 
were upheld by force or violence, called the **Danda^ Now 
Dharma Artha, Kama a new trio, the Trtuarxfa, could not 
function automatically but had to be regulated by Donda 
This first constitution of the riave-owners* State in India* 
was called by the name of Vlahalaksha and the JHohabha 
rat says that It imdcrwent modifications at the hands of 
Bahudantaka Brihaspati and Kavi 

Though this ne^/ class rule of the slave-owners based 
on violence wtw sanctified by the blessings of the Divine 
Creator It remained sUU unstable. Hardly had five or six 
kings ruled than a fresh conflict broke out It seems this 
time it was led by on of the Idngs himself who wnlkcd 
over to the carrp of the Vlsha democracy against the 
Brahma Kshntra dess. King Vena revolted against the new 
order and fought the Brahmins and the KshatrijTis. Vena 
was assisted and advise! in this venture by his intelligent 
wife Suneothn, who most probablv was fretting at the o\'cr 
throw of matriarch'^ and the democracy of the woman But 
however great ma^ bo Suncelha and Venn the nev/ social 
forces could not rrvciwC their steps back into an epoch 
which was dead for c 'er the epoch of the prim 't fit? com 
mune What Vena and his likes could achie\T* wan to nidcl> 
shake the ruling lessee and soften the harshness of exptoi 
talion until the p'odu>,ti\'c forces ripened into another revo- 
lution. But could not bo jet The hHorical rote of 
slavery had not I'Om eshausted. The clearing up of \a t 
forest lands, o'T!'niltJre and handicrafts, rxchan'^o and 
trade had vast aipacHy to gnn/ v ithJn tb^ framrwark of 
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and free men and the Rajan-State, bayed on triolent cxploi 
tatwn of one class by another ousts the Gana commune 
based on peaceful rooperation 

The fight of the irreconcilable contradictlonE, thus, gave 
birth to the Raj yam the State, which naturally belonged 
to the economically dominant class, hence to the Brahma 
Kshatra, who henceforth disarmed, suppressed and cx 
ploited the great Visha democracy and Sudra slavery The 
ruling classes now pour lorth their injunction on the de- 
feated democracy in the name of divine order The key 
note of all existence henceforth is fear inspired by force 
exercised by the State, ly Dando, Mutual cooperation, 
peace and love ha\x \Ttn5shed in the welter of pri\'ato pro- 
perty greed and violence of the slave-owning classes. Where- 
as formerly people were put on the right course and conduct 
by mere word by just public opinion and punishment was 
only public cenmre (DhirFdanda) now people ha\o to be 
driven by the violence oi the State the army and the police 
into exploitation into loyalty and respect totv’nrds ruling 
private property If they fnUed execution (Vadhadando'k 
the extreme penalty of the lav. was the punishment With 
the birth of the State Hindu literature begins to sing the 
praises of this ntrw apparatus of \'iolcnca If this \ioloncc 
were not there if the Arajal Stateless, sodetv wore to re- 
appear property v ould vanish family vxnild collapse rcU 
gion would perish and the world come to an end In thr 
name of property familv and religion the ruling classes \do- 
latcd the freedom propertj and famllj of the toiling Vishoa 
and the cnslav'cd Sudras. In the name of Irajaa* and Dana 
the Brahma Kshatra rulers now expropriated the cattle and 
wealth of the masses and grabbed the sast lands brought 
into culth-ation b the Vnisya-Sudm lollci'S, Defeated and 
disarmed during the prolonged stnircle** the tolling hums 
nitj was forced Into submission and accepted the new order 
But it rc\’oUcd a^aln and again was again defeated and 
cnslaxed until ne\ prtxlucllvo forces and ntn% resolution 
nr% forces artre from v ilhin itielf To the ^ ar nf ain the 
tollers wa.. also added the Internal class conflicts among 
the ruUn" classes, the strugelcs of the Brahma and Kshatra 
houses to e'^prop late each other a galna of explolution 
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of the Vaisyas and Sudias. Hindu mythology is full of the 
feuds of Parasuram against the Kshatriyas, of the feuds 
of Haiha3’^a, Sahasra^jun, Vaitahavya, Srunjaya, Nahusha, 
and several others The vast Ashramas of the Brahmins 
with their hundreds of acies of land and cattle, apprentice 
workers (as disciples) and Vaisya-Sudra “followers,” pro- 
duemg wealth for them, sprawl acioss the pages of Hindu 
history, blowmg up the fairy tales of Brahnun mendicancy, 
poverty, uprightness, etc The tales of the Kshatriya houses 
is a self-admitted record of exploitation and expropriation 
of the people in the name of governmg society and pro- 
tecting it from “destruction”, i e , from external mvasion 
and mternal class revolution It is not our purpose here to 
go into the history of kings and dynasties, their good or 
bad record, or into the history of famous Brahnun families 
who built vast landed estates of Ashramas, fought battles, 
became generals and chieftains of vast armies or even rulers 
of States We, therefoie, leave aside for the present the 
siftmg of that well-known record and reduemg it to mteUi- 
gible history m the light of the historical laws of develop- 
ment we have been showmg in the foregomg We shall only 
see the new orgamsation of the Aryan society that came out 
of the fierce class struggles among the members of the dying 
Ganas of antiquitv 

Why was Gana society forced to give up its gentile con- 
stitution and submit, though under duress, to the new orga- 
nisation of Rajyam, the State‘s In what essentials did the 
Ra^ya differ fiom the Ga'^a^ The historical process that led 
to this has been summed up by Engels as follows 

“Let us nov'' see what had become of the gentile 
constitution m this social upheaval Confronted by the 
new forces in whose growth it had no share, the gentile 
constitution was helpless The necessary condition for 
its existence was that the members of a gens or at least 
of a tribe were settled together m the same territory 
and were its sole mhabitants That had long ceased 
to be the case Every territory now had a heteroge- 
neous population belongmg to the most varied gentes 
and tnbes, everywhere, slaves, protected persons and 
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aliens lived side by side vritb dtkens,* The settled 
conditions of life "Which had only been achieved towards 
the end of middle age of barbarism were broken up by 
the repeated shifting and changmg of residence under 
the pressure of trade, alteration of occupation, and 
changes in the owneriip of the land* The memhers 
of the gentile bodies could no longer meet to look after 
their common concerns (which they formerly did in the 
meeting of their Somiti or Nanyhta)^ only unimportant 
matters, like the religious festivals v.ere still p^unc- 
torlly attended to In addition to needs and interests 
with which the gentile bodies were intended and fitted 
to deal, the upheaval in productive relations and the 
resulting changes in the social structure had gi\ cn rise 
to new needs and tntercsts which wore not onlj alien 
to the old gentile order but dircctlv counter to It, at 
every point The interests of the groups of handicrafts- 
men which had arisen with the dhdsion of labour the 
special needs of the town as opposed to the country 
called for new organs (such as Janapada and Paxira) 
but each of these groups was composed of people of 
most diverse gentes phratrics and tribes and c\cn in 
eluded aliens such organs had therefore to be formed 
outside the gentile constitution, alongside of It and hence 
in opposition to It And this conflict of interests was 
at wo’'k within even gentile body oppoaring in Its 
most extreme form in the association of rich and poor 
usurers and debtors in the same pens and the same 
tribe Further there was the nc\ moss of population 
outside the gentile bodies uhich as In Rome (oh in 
Vaisali Mogadha, Falala etc) v.as able to become o 
po\%cr in the land and ot the same time v.*a3 too num*"^ 
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rous to be firndunllv nbi>oibcd into the kmship groups 
nnd tnbc': In relation to this mass, the gentile bodies 
stood oppo'^cd rs closed privileged corporations, the pri- 
miti\c natural dcmocracv had changed into a mabgn 
arisloc>ncv (’ isiblo c\ cn as late ns in the Malla-Lichhavi 
Ganas of Buddha’s times) Lastly the gentile consti- 
tution had rriown out of a socictv which knew no inter- 
nal contradictions, and it was only adapted to such a 
.sociot\. It pe sec;^ed no means of coercion except pubhc 
opinion But Ihoic v as a socictv wdiich by all its eco- 
no mic conditions of life had been forced to split itself 
into freemen and sla\os. into the exploiting iich and 
exploited pom , a societv v Inch not only could never 
again reconcile thc-c contradictions, but compelled 
alv'a\s to inlensifN them Such a society could only 
exist cithci in the continuous open fight of these classes 
against one another or else under the lule of a third 
powder which npparcntlv standing above the warring 
classes, suppicsscd then open conflict and allowed the 
class stiugglc to be fought out at most m the economic 
field, m so-called legal foim The gentile constitution 
was finished It had been shattered by the division of 
labour and its lesult, the cleavage of society into classes 
It was replaced by the State 

“Tlic Slate is, thciofoic, bj’- no means a power im- 
posed on society from wuthoul, just as little is it 'the 
reahty of the moial idea’, ‘the image and reality of 
reason’ as Hegel maintains (and also the ancient and 
modern Hindu writeis maintain) Rather it is a pro- 
duct of society at a particular stage of development, it 
IS the admission that this society has mvolved itself in 
insoluble self-contradictions and is cleft into irreconcil- 
able antagonisms ^ /Inch it is powerless to exorcise ” 

What were the characteristics of this new organ of class 
society, the Rajyam State, which distmguished it from the 
old Gana-Gotra organisation‘s 

In contrast to the old gentile organisation, the State is 
distinguished firstly by the groupmg of its members on a 
territorial baeiS The old gentile bodies, formed and held 
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together by ties of bloody had become Inadequate largely 
because they presupposed that the gentile members wero 
bound to one particular locality, whereas this h ad long ceased 
to be the case. The territory was still there but the people 
had become mobile. The territorial division was, therefore, 
taken as the starting point and the system introduced by 
which citizens exercised their public rights and duties where 
th^ took up residence, without regard to gen or tribe. This 
organisation of the citizens of the State according to doml 
die is common to all States. To us, therefore this organi- 
sation seems natural but hard and protracted struggles were 
necessary before It was able to displace the old organlsa 
tion founded on kinship — to displace the Gone and replace 
it by the Rajycu 

The second distinguishing characteristic Is the institu 
tion of a public force which Is no longer immediately Iden 
tical with the people s own organisation of themselves ns an 
armed power This special public force is needed because 
a self-acting armed organisation of the people has become 
impossible since their cleavage into classes. The kings now 
keep the standing army and the police to execute the law, 
the essence of which is to hold the exploited class to the 
bonds of exploitation, of labour The Chaturanga Sena, the 
Hajpunishcs the rights of the Kshotriya and Brahmin house* 
alone to bear arms and to form the command of the army 
now appear on the historical scene This public force con- 
sists not merely of armed men but also of its material ap- 
pendages, such as prisons courts, and coerdw institutions 
of all kinds, the essence of them all being Dando. The old 
gentile society living without class antagonisms, had no 
need for Shasira the laws of coercion or the mode of dic- 
tatorship of one class over another Sha^tra is a product 
of class society Hence it comes into existence with the 
rise of slavery and Is associated with kings of the slave 
States. It is therefore propcrlv defined a* an instrument 
of coercion suppression and the ApastQTnhha Dharvut 
Sutras frankJj state that ‘where v^’ork or funrllonlnr pro- 
ceeds from liking (and not from dislike or antsg®^!^)* 
there is no Shastra.*** 

In order to maintain this public power contribtiUeni 
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such names Wlien lalci on tcinloiial Slates came into 
uslcncc. and dynasties with then capital cities were 
.ounded, tlic naming of the land became subject to the will 
of the ruling hoin'cs and such other factois. But generally 
most parts of India got their names from the name of the 
dominant nation or confederacy of Gnnns that occupied, 
cultunted and ruled it — such ns Anga, Vanga, Knlinga, ICirat, 
Dravid. Kamboja, Mals\a, Kuril, Madra, Vahika, etc It 
IS mlcrcsting also to note that c\*ccpt for the Smdhu, no 
modern name of a rixcr has succeeded in naming a country 
after itself E\ cn the famous holy Ganges did not get that 
chance 

The name Bharat Vaisha is derived from Bharat, the sou 
of Dushyanta in the Gaiia-Samghas of Pururavas It was 
just about that time that tciritorial States with hereditary 
monarcliy had begun to come into existence and the primi- 
tive democracies woio fast disappearing m the holocaust of 
the rismg slave States But even tins name, from Bharat 
of the Purus, becomes current when the Purus of Hastma- 
pur (founded by Hasim, who was fifth m the Ime from 
Bharat) had tried to destroy the surroundmg Irmgdoms, 
military democracies and Gana-Samglias, and, in the attempt 
to build the biggest slave empire of that period, landed 
themselves in the Bharat war, with its disastrous results. 
^anu and other law-givers of the Hmdu feudal States speak 
Madhyadesh, Brahmarashidesh and Aryavarta but even 
ere they do not go beyond the east-west Gangetic Valley 
'eluding Banga) or beyond the Vmdhyas m the south 
efore, the conception of Hmdustan embracmg the whole 
a, as we understand it m the modern period, is solely 
f our era of civilisation Neither the Kurus nor 
ther Rama of the house of Ayodhya nor 
^f the Andhak-Viishni Gana-SamgliaSf^ 
^ o this country 

ory most decisively breaks off with 
cient history of India thus can be 
and post-Bharat periods Every 
thical, agrees that that was 
whole course of deve- 
Tradition sums it 
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The Mahabharat — the Civil War of 
Slave-Ovvners and Gana-Samghas 


The classical holy land where Arya empire* strucglcd to 
grow on the hasla o! slavery la the Gangelic Volley From 
the Kurukahetra In the west to PalnHputra (Potno) in 
modem Bihar m the cast was the stretch ol land in whldi 
the confederacies ot Arm GdTwut grew into stable rich, 
monarchical slave States before the Mahabharat war North- 
south they had extended from the foot of the Himalayas 
to Avnntl in modem Central India and some had succeeded 
in penetrating the Vindhj’a range and establish themselves 
as far ns Vidarbha, 

It may as noil bo remembered here that India at that 
time was neither known as Hindustan nor Slndhustan nhleh 
is the same thing Hindustan Is a name that the country had 
received from the river Slndhn The Saka Palhava and 
other tribes of Middle Asia^ nho entered this countrv in th'' 
comporallv cl> modem period, via the Sindhu rIvTf named 
the country after that river The letter S amonr the^ 
people Is pronoimced as H and there the name stuck to the 
country The ancient writers and peoples named the land 
where they livTd after the name of the tribe or nation that 
occupied it — such as Mals>*a D«h the country of th** 
Motsyos. The Chtshma Parva of ti^c tfahahharoC mentleru 
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200 such names When hilcr on territorial States came mto 
existence, and dynasties with their capital cities were 
founded, the naming of the land became subject to the will 
of Uie luhng hou'^es and such other factors But generally 
most parts of India got their names from the name of the 
dominant nation or confedeiacy of Ganas that occupied, 
cultn^ted and ruled it — such as Anga, Vanga, Kahnga, ICirat, 
Dra\nd, Kamboia, I'^Iatsya, Kuru, Madra, Valuka, etc It 
IS mlciesting also to note that except for the Sindhu, no 
modern name of a river has succeeded in naming a country 
after itself Even the famous holy Ganges did not get that 
chance 

The name Bharat Varsha is derived from Bharat, the son 
of Dushyanta in the Gana-Samghas of Pururavas It was 
just about that time that territorial States with hereditary 
monarchy had begun to come into existence and the primi- 
tive democracies were fast disappearing m the holocaust of 
the nsmg slave States But even this name, from Bharat 
of the Purus, becomes current when the Purus of Hastma- 
pur (founded by Hastin, who was fifth m the Ime from 
Bharat) had tried to destroy the surroundmg longdoms, 
military’- democracies and Gava-Samghas, and, in the attempt 
to build the biggest slave empire of that period, landed 
themselves in the Bharat war, with its disastrous results. 
Manu and other la’'v-giveis of the Hmdu feudal States speak 
of Madliyadesh, Brahmarashidesh and Aryavarta but even 
there they do not go beyond the east- west Gangetic Valley 
(excludmg Banga) or beyond the Vmdhyas in the south. 
Therefore, the conception of Hindustan embraemg the whole 
of India, as we understand it in the modern period, is solely 
a product of our era of civilisation Neither the Kurus nor 
the Purus, neither Rama of the house of Ayodhya nor 
Krishna Vasudeo of the Andhak-Viishni GaTia-Sarnghas^ 
ever gave any name to this country 

Ancient Indian history most decisively breaks off with 
the Bharat war All ancient history of India thus can be 
divided mto the pre-Bharat and post-Bharat periods Every 
tradition, popular, historical, mythical, agrees that that was 
an event m history which changed the whole course of deve- 
lopment and ushered m a new epoch Tradition sums it 
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Ganas, by utilising their internal rivalries, tell us that what- 
ever the religious value and content Ramas worship may 
have for the smful rich and the afflicted poor and whatever 
the different uses to which his God-hood has been put to 
in history, the kmgdom of Dasharathi Ram m the pre- 
Bharat era was one of the first rising slave kmgdoms of the 
Gangetic Valley 

The house of Rama, though living longest m history, 
got overshadowed by the rise of the house of the Purus of 
Hastmapur There were also the famous kmgdoms of Kashi, 
Magadha, Videh and the Yadavas of Mathura By matri- 
momal alliances or war, the various Raj an families of the 
Gangetic Valley were co^escmg into bigger kmgdims, ripe- 
nmg mto absolute imperial systems A picture of these can 
be obtamed from the dynasties described m the various 
Puranas, especially the Hanvansha and the rich traditions 
of the Mahabliarat Gana~Samghas like the Andhalt-Vrishnis, 
also described as Satvatas and Yadavas, who have contribu- 
ted Krishna to rehgious and social history of India, were 
bemg forced into war, defeat and migration (as at the hands 
of Shishupal) The Yadavas migrated to the west, with their 
whole Gana-Samgha The Rajan famihes went to war 
with each other, a thmg unheard of and considered most 
smful m the old Gana democracy Kamsa of Mathura, 
Jarasandlia of Magadha and the Kauravas of Hastmapur 
were attemptmg to become big empire bmlders, overthrow- 
mg all vestiges of the old tribal military democracy and 
establishmg absolute hereditary kmgships, amassmg wealth, 
land and slaves, by a furious war wih neighbourmg tribes 
and civil war with one’s own rival kms The clash of these 
espandmg slave States with the Gana-Samghas of the ori- 
gmal mhabitants, the civil war of the slave-ownmg houses 
for appropriation of the vast wealth produced by their own 
Vaisyas and Sudras, finally culmmated m the Mahabharat 
war Democracy of the Gana members was long ago dead 
among the Kauravas of Hastmapur The ancient Kurus 
of the Purusliasukta, the foimders of patriarchal slavery, 
had now blossomed mto a big temtoiial slave State Tlie 
democracy of Gana membeis narro^/ed mto the aristocracy 
of the elders, of the rich Knlas (houses) , and even they were 

E> 11 
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tip by saying that the present Kalb/uga — Koli era — began 
•with the Bharat war Why does tradition sav so and why is 
W1 ancient traditional history in India so persistent in peg 
ging all their measuring rods of history to this crvents? In 
thronological sequence the Rama Havana war is prior to 
the Bharat war by about five hundred jears. But unfortu 
nately the true historical conditions of that period are not 
available with that detail and truth which is found regarding 
the Bharat war The Romapan of Valmlki is a very recent 
fcompilation and is a poetical composition rcprescntalivo 
M the post Bharat feudal Indio, pouring the ideological 
make-up of the feudal period into the Rama Havana war 
In fact, Valmlki seems to hav e found the Bharat epic heroes 
inconvenient for his ideology and Kel 2 ed upon a '-cro about 
whose period and life anything could be said, sin o nothing 
definite was remembered in popular memory And 
when Valmlki is trying to make an idealist hero and God 
out of his king he foils and only a loving vouth trans- 
formed into an oppressive builder of a kingdom stands out 
in the poem. The so-called truthfulness of ValmDcl s hero 
stands exposed when ho treacherously kills Vail his huma 
nlty Is belied when ho kUls a Siidra for trving to liberate 
himself by becoming a cultured Aryo, Even his ideal mono- 
gamy is questioned by tradition which In the Join Sutras 
says that Rama lived in the period when primitives l,nd not 
yet prohibited brother-sister marriage and that Seola was 
Ramas sister Even Valmlki could not suppress the fact 
that she was ^Ayonija*^ — Lcl, not nom In the hoi jc! 

It is for these reasons that the Rama Havana war can 
not bo taken as a milestone in ancient history But even 
with the scanty references available it con be ttufed that 
the Raghus of A>odhya In the time of Dashnrath Rama a 
father had come to the end of the pristine Cana democracy 
The succession of Hama to the scat of rulcrshtp held bv 
Dashamlh Is formally subject to the sanction of the av^'m- 
bl> of the Raghus of A>odb>v» but already the rims of 
hereditary Rajon ship or monarchv are vi ihle In the fer- 
mnlitv The Sudra slave and his v lolent supprr-rion at the 

hands of the HaphuruHnr dart the trrmendmii drive r hi h 

Hama carried out nmlnst the furnnmdir- freo trtbsl 
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Ganas, by utilising thoir internal rn allies, tell us that what- 
ever the religious value and content Ramas worship may 
have foi the sinful iich and the aniictcd jjoor and whatever 
the difTciont uses to whicli his God-hood has been put to 
in histoiv, the hingdom of Dashaiathi Ram m the pie- 
Bharat era vas one of the first using sla\e kingdoms of tlie 
Gangctic Valley 

The house of Rama, though living longest m hislorjg 
got overshadowed by the rise of the house of the Puius li 
Haslmapur There were also the famous kingdoms of Kashi, 
i\Iagadhn, Videh and the Yadavas of Mathura By matn- 
momal alliances or war, the various Rajav families of the 
Gangetic Vallo> wcic coalescing into bigger kingdoms, lipe- 
mng into absolute impciial s\ stems A picture of these can 
be obtained from the dj'nasties described m the various 
Puravu’^, especially the Harivansha and the rich traditions 
of the Plahahharat Gnna-Samglias like the Andhak-VnshniS, 
also described as SaUatas and Yadavas, who have contribu- 
ted Krishna to religious and social histor^'^ of India, were 
being forced into wai , defeat and migration (as at the hands 
of Shishupal) The Yadavas migrated to the west, with their 
whole Gana-Samgha The Rajan families went to war 
with each other, a thing unheaid of and considered most 
sinful m the old Gana democracy Kamsa of Mathura, 
Jarasandha of Magadha and the Kauravas of Hastinapur 
were attempting to iDocome big empire builders, overthrow- 
mg all vestiges of the old tribal military democracy and 
establishing absolute hereditary kmgships, amassing wealth, 
land and slaves, by a furious war will neighbourmg tribes 
and civil war with one’s own rival kms The clash of these 
expandmg slave States with the Gana-Sanighas of the ori- 
gmal inhabitants, the civil war of the slave-owning houses 
for appropriation of the vast wealth produced by their own 
Vaisyas and Sudras, finally culminated m the Mahabharat 
war Democracy of the Gana members was long ago dead 
among the Kauravas of Hastinapur The ancient Kurus 
of the PurusliasuJzta, the founders of patriarchal slavery, 
had now blossomed into a big territoiial slave State Tlie 
demociacy of Gana members narrowed into the aristocracy 
of the elders, of the rich Kidas (houses) , and even they were 
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Jiow on the point of annihilation at the hands of absolute 
monarchy That is why Krishna complains in the meeting 
of the Kaurava elders that that has been the bane of the 
Kauravas — their elders have prov ed incapable of 'using force 
■against the younger princes who were nmning post haste to 
overthrow all remnants of ancient democracy This inca- 
pacity arose from the fact that these elders "who were sup- 
posed to guard the democracy of the Gamx-Samgho* had 
■theinselves become its hangmen. They theniscU os vtctc after 
wealth, slaves and land- War had b^me a profession with 
them- The concentration of wealth was proceeding at such 
n rapid rate that Drona, who was one of the most skilful 
technicians and teachers of w ar weapons, was In the grip of 
poverty and had to feed his son Ashvathams when he 
asked for milk, with water mixed with white flour, and thus 
pacify the crying child- No wonder he ^va3 willing to soil 
his services to any slave-owner who paid The aristocratic 
slave-owners were living in fear of the slaves and the uncon 
ouered tribes from whom the slaves 'ft'cro drawn and the 
slightest attempt by any one of them to boar arms or claim 
the rights o! a human being was ferociously pxmlshcd Hoi 
Ekalavya, the Nlshada boy not a victim of hla own 
loyaUy to the ideology of hla mnslcrs, he would not have 
lost his fingers to Drona and would have been a great Sudra 
rival to Arjun Greed for wonllh had gripped these slave- 
downers and for wealth the> were prepared to launch the 
biggest massacre In ancient Indian hlstmy — the Mohabharal 
war » 

The logic of slavery monc> and class rule had 
rebounded on the slave-owners. The technique and hero- 
ism that the> had dev'clopcd ns Ga^aSamghas to conquer 
the original inhabitants the Raksho-Jis, Nogas Mshadas 
Dravldas, etc., had almost come to a dead vail nfler the 
occupation of the Gangctlc and Indus Vallcj'S. Formerly 
conquest was easi with the horse and the Iron Upped arrene 
V hlch the Invading Anas had and which the local pepula 
tlon had not The c pandlnp Gonw spread and carved out 
domains for them'r'lv'ts. But a., priv'atc propertv riav’ety 
trade ard concentration of wealth Gene 

c-ac> spill into ho tile cia e> and cKlI v ar grirr^ 
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As expansion for land and slaves became more and more 
•difficult, the aristocratic houses tried to carve each other 
out Concentration of property ran counter to the demands 
•of kms and near kins to share growmg property accordmg 
to the laws of old Gana democracy War with alien tribes 
ior slaves and loot rebounded and produced war with one’s 
•own kms And the slave-ownmg class itself fought its 
own slave-ownmg brothers for a share of loot. Slavery of 
the conquered enslaved the conquerors m their greed It 
killed their own former Gana democracy Otherwise, who 
ever had heard of brothers and their wives bemg sold mto 
•slavery over a game of dice at the hands of their own 
brothers Which mother m the old days of the Yajna com- 
mune would have cast away a beautiful son like Karna, as 
TCunti did, because he was born to her as a virgm’ And 
yet the illegitimate child, Kama, by his brmgmg-up with 
the humble fishermen of Angas, was more generous and 
"brave than his “legitimate” brothers And Arjun, the half- 
legitimate son of Pandu, could wm even m ordmary sports 
only by vauntmg forth his pride of a slave-owner’s Rajan 
parenthood, while his competitor, Karna, could not tell his 
father’s name' The humanity of the primitive Gana com- 
mune had succumbed to the mahgnity and pride of wealth 
■of the slave-owners The Mahabharat war was the result 

The Bharat war, to begm with, started as a war between 
Ihe prmces of the same rulmg family of the kmgdom of 
Hastmapur It began as a civil war among kms 'That was 
totally agamst the Yajna-Gana prmciples, where kins could 
not kill kms 

In the alliances that each side formed, there were 
several Gana-Samghas who also split among themselves 
and went to war against each other, by joinmg either the 
Kauravas or Pandavas — viz , the Satvatas It was a general 
' crack-up of all Gana-Samgha democracies 

The km-prmces of several other States also split among 
themselves and went to war — viz , the Magadhas The civil 
war had entered every ruling house of the nobihty. 

Several tribes of the origmal inhabitants, whose chiefs 
had formed ties with these rulmg houses, either after defeat 
or by mere alhance, also jomed the war — viz, Eakshasas. 
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•Some tribes however hailed the civil war as an opportunity 
for them to get rid of these big eaipanding States, whidi 
were conquering and enslaving them — viz^ the Nagas 
Dravidas, etc. They hoped to return to their good old days 
•on the ruins of these kingdoms — a vain hope 

The prominent chiefs of the confederacy of the Yadava 
Samghas though related to the Kxirus, refused to join in 
the war and under the leadership of Krishna tried to act 
as mediators. But once the war began, their neulrolltj, 
except for a few became merely formal as that of Kifshna* 
who personally aided with the Panda\'as, while his armies 
joined with the Kauravas, It means the Andhak Vrishnis 
also split and took opposite side*. 

Thus the Mahabharat war Involved almost the whole 
of North India m the temblo carnage. The whole old world 
of the Gami-Samghas military democracies, aristocratic 
Kula^arnghas slave States and all were thro^^m in one 
bollmg cauldron of the war It was the end of the old 
world of Ganos and their values, their morality and ethics, 
their economy and social relations. A new world anted 
to stabilise the world of greed 'wealth and conccntratctl 
power of the filave-owners over the exploited Sudras end 
Vaisyna. 

This terrific crisis in social relations and Wcological 
values reilecting them is in a way hinted at In the episode 
of the Bhafluxidgccta. ticailng aside for the moment the 
various schools of philosophy which that book discusser Sts 
origin suggests that it gave the final death-blow to the collec- 
tive Gena relations and their Ideology and enthroned, 
almori in a cjTiical fashion the supremnej of the morality 
of private properly and class relations. The new relations 
had become o fact the word of Gc^a ga\T them a theo-y 
and tried to silence critics who may speak from the ctand 
point of the old Gena democracy In the name of the new 
Aratcr of Divinity and Kail age the Gecta declared tha 
the ago of 1 Inshlp and coIIccIUtj Gana democrac> v.ai over 
the arc of class nntn'^onlmvt and exploitation had come th'* 
ethics and momlltj of the former were dead the ethir* 
rncl mnnllU of the htter were niprrme 

CcrUn I’s the cl"hUcn chaftm rf (he Grrfc were 
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produced between Klrishna and Arjun right m the middle 
of the field of battle, as the traditional account tells us 
Even with duo respect to the gieat personalities mvolvea, 
Krishna was too much of a realist to put himself m such 
a funny position The theoretician of the Mahaltharat war 
compiled that book m some peaceful coiner But the com- 
pilation is not mei ely an after thought, nor is the war situa- 
tion taken merely os an excuse to letail out all the philoso- 
phical schools of the writer’s period If that were the only 
motive, it could as well have come in the Shanii Parva, 
where all sorts of questions and controversies have been 
raised and answered. The mam question which the writer 
wants to answer in the Geeta, was a general question raised 
by all thinking people of the Bharat war That question 
is neither of Sanyasa nor of Karmayoga The Geeia, no 
doubt, discusses the mam question of philosophy — the rela- 
tion of being to consciousness It even wants to give an 
opinion on the relation of diet to thmkmg and behaviour 
But, with all that, it is clear to every student of history 
that Arjun’s malady was not dietetic nor his problem one 
of choosmg some school of philosophy He had posed a 
simple question that was perhaps uppermost m the mmds 
of all the common men of that period who had still pre- 
served the moral and ethical loyalties of Gana relations 
His claim for a share m the kmgdom, even five villages, if 
not more, had brought to him to a pass, where he had to 
battle and kill his Gurus, grandfathers, brothers, imcles, m 
short, every known km, to kill whom, accordmg to the 
ideology of the old period, for whatever reason, was sm, 
absolutely taboo Old Gana democracies tramed their 
people to look upon such killing with the greatest horror 
How was all this permissible and not sinful'^ If the 
old morality held, then all the leaders on either side were 
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wrong, iskmg aH the Kulas to ruin and hdL Give up the 
claims for property and kingdom and thus avoid the kin 
massacre and the sm of it and retire {Sanyasa ) — this was 
the only logical result of the GanaSamgha, Kula^amgha 
laws. But if the war had to be fought, what was the now 
ethical law new social value, that sanctioned it and made 
it sinless to kill the kins^ Aijun raised the question the 
commonalty of the Ganos felt that way and demanded an 
answer The theoretician of the Geeta gaie the answer 
The answer shows the hopeless contradictions In which 
society had involved itself and to which the theoretician of 
class society could find no profoimder answer than to 5 a> 

Tt is fate it is your class duty trust and obey" And ns 
if to make up for the deficiency of reason and to buttress 
the new class law with fright and terror, Krishna is sup- 
posed to have revealed his Vtraf form in which the destiny 
of all Is visualised In advance Arjun Is silenced and saj's 
he is satisfied. Common humanitj Is talked out dum1>- 
founded terrorised and drugged and goes Into an unholy 
massacre made holy bj new relations philosophy and /av\ 
Looking at the whole thing mllonnlly and historically and 
without considerations of religion the cum total of the 
Gccta episode boils down to that 

How does the Gccta lay doum the moral theory of the 
nev/ territorial class State cs against the moni law of th\ 
Gona Wn commune'^ 


In the old commune of coUecti%c labour and conmmn- 
tlon, when variety of products and worf rre\^ i cf 

labour — Vamos— came into cvlslcncc Each Vi^r^a had It 


work allotted but all product was social and -o nl o con 
sumption The functioning in o gi^cn Vomn of a commun** 
member did not create for him an\ special re \ard rcturri 
or property rights. Voma onh specloli cd labour and fmprov 
cd the product and \\ ork of social organisation 1 ut hen re 
change trade private properly and montv artrn each prJ 
xntc family created Us private property and rlrhtn rtct^nilnc 

to the Verna in which it uaa situated. Katumlly Ihr tcmtr 
connected vith war exchange and direction of production 
became the cconomicalU dominant \ antcf Tho-r ♦errr 
poor in the dominant Varna of the Brahmin ) 
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were thrown out into the toiling Vainas, into Vrishalaiva, 
as they called it The Varnas became classes Vmna affi- 
nity was replaced by class affinity, loyalty, duty and rewaids 
The uppoi two Var,7o^ became the exploiting classes and 
the otlicr two exploited Except the Sudra slave, one could 
change from one Va"ua into anothei, that is from one class 
mto another, according to piopeitv and status Class rights 
Varna lights, became supeiior to and suppressed Gana 
commune lights 

It was tlie Varna duty of the Kshatiiyas to war and 
anniliilate the enemv But the enemy in Gana commune 
days was ahtay^ an alien In the absence of class anta- 
gonisms inside the commune tlieie \vas no question of the 
Kshatiiva waning with ]iis Gana membeis, \vho w^eie ail 
kins, blood relations to each othei When piivate propertv 
and sla\es enteicd the commune, the Kshatiiya and Brah- 
min became the exploiters and organs of foice ovei the 
slaves and the poor inside the bioken commune Now it 
was their Varna dutv to wai wnth eveiyone alien and km, 
both for picsei\ation and peipetuation of the new economy 
and class relation based on exploitation To fight and kill 
m order to keep, increase oi lecover wealth, cattle, village^., 
land, slaves, kmgslnps, all now the property of the person or 
family concerned, became the new duty and right of the 
Bralimin and Kshatriya famihes, no matter who was the 
enemy or the opponent concerned He may be kin, blood 
relation. Guru or giandfather, Gana member oi alien That 
IS the first lesson which the Geeta gives to Arjim as a Ksha- 
triya It IS based on the new relations of Vai jia-class anta- 
gonisms and not on the old Dhai ma or the self-acting armed 
organisation of the people of primitive communism If you 
fight and wm, you earn the kmgdom of the land and plea- 
sure, if you are killed m the battle, you still wm Heaven 
— ^that IS the only norm of life and behaviour for the new 
rich rulmg classes In the youthful days of the State and 
private property, the Kshatriya had at least to risk his neck, 
while exploitmg the poor Vaisya and Sudra and fightmg the 
tribes to enslave them In the later days, even that risk was 
transferred to the hired standmg armies' 

Havmg dissolved the duties and Dharma of the coUec- 
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tlve and enthroned the violence of one class over another 
the Gecta ia unable to guarantee n \cell-coordinatcd class 
society in whch both the exploiters and exploited, even 
within the framework of exploitation, can bo sure of life 
andUving free from ixKiirring crises. In the old commune 
even within the framework of its poverty of producth’O 
forces, each one was sure of his share of the collective pro- 
duct he produced it for use and the commune gave it to 
him for use- The product did not leave the hands of the 
producer to be metamorphosed into money into something 
totally different from what it was for use, and find Itself 
circling round the whole world in trade, as It did now on th« 
magic carpet of gold — Hiran^ Now that wonderful abs 
traction, gold money was valid evervwhere in all sires and 
forms, among all classes and Varvat and for all things on 
eartK What mysterious abstract force did this Hironya 
contain to male it so all pervading and jxjt so illusive’ IVhat 
magic abstraction was it that ga\e It the po\^cr to mo\*c 
all things and become m-Trythlng at the same time’ "Why 
was It that ho uho created a useful thing made for Joy 
could not enjoy it except through the intcn'cntlon of money 
— Htmnyo Uic Mysterious? Why was it that when he 
changed It into money that money itself would not buy the 
same thmg today as it did jesterdaj? The slave laboured 
and the master got the pleasure someone traded and lost 
and someone gained- Had man s lUdng life a law b> which 
given his honest labour he could get hfs honest lliing’ 
Ob, God’ Have >ou also come out of the womb ol the golden 
Hircnya and become Hiranya gerbha’* 

The primttite commune had no such questions, it had no 
need for the phOosophy of harmonising antagonistic human 
relations. The VccHc literature of the tmclcnl commune 
praixd shouted, did dance and magic and scratched its head 
to find out bow the cow could be persuaded to ghv- mote 
milk. The Vedie philosopher'’ marveUed that the gwt 
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grass that went in the stomach of the black cow came out a^ 
white milk and hot He marvelled and was even frightened 
that the seed dropped m the earth sprouted and came back 
agam manifold He wanted to know why? He wanted to 
know how all this Nature worked, who moved it He felled 
a tree, cut a chip, made an arrow, thought and palnned, 
reasoned cause and effect, pursued and killed a deer and 
ate it He was happy How did the Nature-given tree-twig 
become an arrow and the deer his food’ Because he plan- 
ned it and he laboured But how the tree and deer came 
there, why some day you find the deer and some day you 
cannot His mam problem was one of understandmg Nature 
and gettmg hold of it to hve and grow and be happy. He 
saw people die and he saw them m dreams He saw 
himself flymg, wandermg m strange places m dreams, while 
yet m his place round the Yajna fire, m the Yajna home. 
Had he not somethmg m him which lived beyond him, which 
planned and thought’ He imagmed spirits and souls, he 
saw himself, i e , hfe hke him, m everythmg He was 
generahsmg, learnmg, “philosophismg” to fathom the pro- 
cesses of the world He was probmg logic, reason, thinking, 
sensation, the relation of consciousness to being It was at 
that stage that the only philosophical Sukta, the Nasadiya 
Sukta m the Rigveda, was born But the Vedas and their 
Yajna commune never went beyond that It was thus that 
the roads to early Upanishadic philosophy were bemg laid 
But man at that stage was not mvolved m batthng with 
his own creation, his own social forces There was no anta- 
gomsm there wantmg to be explamed His food fed him and 
his hunger went and he was happy. His cloth clothed him 
and he felt warm and he was happy 

Now came a society of antagonism and exploitation, his 
food left him and fed somebody else, who did no labour 
for it His cloth left him and robed the master, while he 
shivered If he questioned, he was hit If he refused to 
create, the violence of all “society” descended on him to 
force hun to create He was told it was the duty to create 
If he asked for a share enough to let him hve, he was accused 
of greed and taught to be modest Thus came that profound 
prmciple of the Geeta and Upanishadtc philosophy. 
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^ou have only to do and ^ on doing what has been 
ordained for you by ytrar station in life You have no 
control or right over the results of what j ou do Do not 
do things with an eye on getting the fruits of your 
doings and never stop working ”• 

This is the famous lesson of the Gecto that has been 
preached to the protesting Arjun and common man for cen 
turles since the Mahabharat war It Is the essence of the 
phfloEophy of dass society involved in contradictions on 
archy crises and chance which cannot guarantee results 
according to plan in social life Private proportj and on 
archy of production, divorce of the producer from control 
over the product, which was never possible in the pnmithe 
commime and will not be possible tinder the Soddism of 
future called forth the above slogans of the religion of the 
dass State to hold the producer to his sln\*cr3 and po%crt> 
and to justify the ruling dass in its job of suppression and 
exploitation. 

Even the most spacious argument of dutv and 
graJia (good of the community) proted a lIUlc weak to 
persuade the vacillating Arjun to idll Emotions and fed 
mgs well up in him. Once dead all is at an end either 
for him or for them And when such nn argument come 
in answer the Gecta reduces all human beings to nn nbatnc 
tJon called the Alman (soul) which though cnca^ctl in the 
body is apart from it ft nefthor feels nor thfnU nclthrrUx'f i 
nor dies Sensation, feeling etc,, are tran‘;itor> allributeT 
of the body and the vci^ capneiu for them cm o\er 
come and when ov’orcomc man attains n ,.late (that of th 
Sriiitaprojna) where his actions cease to ha^*c anv attach 
ment for him or any bmdfng rcnilts on him, Eien if 
kills then he docs no sin and since the Atmcn in the kllleil 
and killer is neutral and immortal nothing ro to ms rralfv 
has happened Such a man feels no plcamrc or pain h'-a 
or cold Ho has attained liberation Iron hb bod> r s rn w hr i 
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li\ang, and after death is not born again to reap interest on 
Ins investments m sin or vmtue The whole carnage of the 
Bharat war was thus dissolved into fiction or mnage. 

The prmciple agam was wielded by the rulmg class 
agamst tlie toiling masses in the centuries to come in order 
to disarm the masses of their feelings of protest, their unhap- 
pmess and anger It produced that wonderful legend of 
Janaka and otheis like him, wheie the rich kmg ate good 
food but felt no pleasuie m his tongue, wore good cloth but 
was not attached to any feeling about it So even the toilmg 
slave must feel happy m starvation, control his emotions 
and reduce his body to a sensationless working machme to 
discharge the ordained duty When everyone has attamed 
that stage, poverty and misery vanish, as thej’’ lose their 
meaning for the man Tlie question of exploitation, slavery, 
share of product. State and violence then no longer be raised 
on a social scale, when each individual can get happmess 
b}'’ this simple acrobatics of thought 

The theoretician of the post-Bhaiat class societ}'’ was 
not quite certain of his success in such argument convmcmg 
and leading man’s Reason to a conduct and to social relations 
ruimmg counter to all human life and feeling So, lilce all 
leaderships of the ruling classes, desumg to uproot the ra- 
tional peisonahty of the toilmg masses and convertmg them 
mto blmd loyalty to the rulmg class, he comes to the final 
advice — “leave every law and mj unction to its fate and 
follow me in devotion ” As to the question of elimmatmg 
chaos and crisis m the world, the writer holds no hope before 
his readers and leaves us with the assurance that God will 
appear from time to tune to resolve the crises, thus takmg 
the subject out of the purview of frail humamty A plan- 
less world cannot be planned by social man 

It IS not our mtention here to go mto all the j^hiloso- 
phical systems of the Geeta or the XJpanishadas What we 
wanted to pomt out is that the ideahst schools of philosophy 
that we find in Vedanta are products of a period when Arya 
society broke mto class contradictions, antagonisms and war 
At the same time, we must bear one caution m mmd that 
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while looking into these system^ one has to separate the 
honest attempts of thinkers to probe into phenomena nn4 
their Ideas about it from the use to wHdi such ideas, which 
conform to and are limited by the social relations of the 
time are put by the ruling classes for their interests. 
Secondly one must remember that since oU social law and 
thinking was then coded into religious systems, the attempts 
of the revolutionary classes and exploited sections to libe- 
rate themselves also found expression in establishing differ 
ent sects, philosophical systems and religions. One must 
learn to distinguish the roles of each sect or sj'stem in iU 
given epoch in the context of the class struggles of the period. 
In thb^ also the theoretician of the Bharat war and its after 
math plays a significant social role While conforming to 
the fundamental basis of the idealist philosophy of class 
society he nevertheless attempts a certain compromise to 
mitigate the hardships of slavery without in any way 
changing the social relations of the exploiter and expfoifotl 
In that the Bhakti school of the Gccta advances a step from 
the most reactionary ritualists of the slave^crwners of the 
Bharat war period. What was it due to? It was due to th- 
aftermath of the Bharat war Let us, therefore, look into 
the aftermath. 



Chapter XIV 


Slaveiy Weakens — New Forces, 

New Stage 

The worst pears exxDressed by all thinking men of the 
period and instinctively felt by the common man about the 
results of war came true Contrary to the expectations of 
either side, the war lesulted m such a massacre of both the 
victors and the vanquished, that the wmmng Pandavas were 
completely bankrupt at the end of the struggle and almost all 
the leadmg men, kmgs and princes, fine warriors and gene- 
rals fell on the battle-field All the States, which partici- 
pated m the struggle as also the alhed Gana-Samghas were 
thoroughy weakened, and shattered by the fierceness of the 
massacre The slave-owners’ States and the ruling leaders 
of the Gana-Samghas havmg been weakened, the Naga. 
Nishada and other tribes got a breathmg space, and m order 
to wm back their old positions began to attack the once 
powerful, much-feared and much-hated Arya Kulas and 
their armies 

The general crisis m the slave-ownmg States and 
Samghas of the period is evidenced m the fact that this 
onslaught of the Naga tribes along with others began as a 
general onslaught on the States of the Gangetic Valley, ad- 
vancmg from the east, west and south The banlcruptcy of 
the slave-owners is visible m the fact that Dharma had no 
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money left even to celebrate the victory by performing th 
Athwa. Afedha unless some hidden treasures came to hJ 
aid* The celebration of hit so-called good deeds excite, 
no enthusiasm in the common afflicted mass of the peoplt 
who ridiculed the conquerors in their orwn way A mous 
with half his body turned into gold entered the place of th 
Pandavas^ celebration. Noticing its peculiar body somcont 
asked what it wanted and why only half of his body wa^ 
golden. The mouse sniffed around and failing to turn hb 
other half into gold turned back and replied that he had 
become half gold when that part of his body had touched 
the ground where a poor man had given a few crumbs in 
charitv But here in spite of all this overflowing riches and 
food^ given to the Brahmins, this place of the slave-oamcrs 
celebration had not the power to turn into gold his other half 
That was a popular commentary on the virtues of the victo- 
rious! Whole sections of the ruling-class Vamos were being 
hurled into poverty and were willing to sell their sorviccs 
to anybody In places where there was famine and drought 
the proud ruling-class Brahmins turned to the hated Chan 
dalas in their forest retreat to ask for food, and 11 had become 
the privilege of the conquered, enslaved Chandola to preach 
morality to the holy Vishwamltra of the conquering Aryas 
not to resort to eating the carcass of a dead dog to preserve 
his life The terror of the big States having weakened and 
the sheer greed for pelf and power of the ruling classes 
having been exposed dumg the war Ibclr talk of morality 
and virtue having been found out os mere Bcrten for prob* 
blng land, slaves and luxuries of life from the loll of other" 
straightforward materialism faced them Viith ils cballmr^ 
But the Pandavas true to their class nature beheaded Ih^ 
materialists lest they might really head the dlsruste-! 
people But all this could not easily arrest the march o 
the rising tribes and the intomol civil war In the survhmr 
Gana-Somghox preu even more flcrcc 
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TiiC ''(’?/’ Prrvn of Die Mahahliarat nnd Die com- 
plnint of Krrlirn about piccniious position in Ins own 
Grtriti-.^njac/m of the Yada\as puc us the mam outlines of 
the rener.il collnp'C nnd luin 

The Ancihak-Yri' hni Sainqha of the Yadavas lind gcnc- 
i.ilh 1 er* aloof fiom the v. ai safely csconscd in Duaravati 
of the S'’ura'*htra icpion yheie they had migrated in the 
face of the atlacl s of SiMipala nnd his allies But that docs 
not mean that the Yada\a Gana demociacj, had saved itself 
from dc>'*cnci at mg into a ^ icious aristocracy Their Samglia 
Vas rlreath m the gup of such fierce ruahv of the rich 
leading fannies that Kri'^hna, though their elected picsidcnt, 
complains n-tninst the olhci leaders that he vas finding it 
difficuU to heep the Yadavas on his side Tlio advice which 
Narada rj\es him to preserve Ins leadership is remarkable 
Be accused Krishna of not being sufiicionlly humble and 
polite and ’^paring with Ins purse in giving ample feasts 
and disinbiiling pic'^cnts Tire inclusion of tins item m the 
methods of winning leadership m a Gcina shov/s us how it 
was fast collapsing under the v. eight of class cleavage The 
htQira]a Pan, a tells us that the Yadavas wont en mass for 
their usual gav life and feasts, drank, argued and quarrelled 
o\ or the Mahabharat war and the treacherous deeds of some 
of the pai licipants and came to blows Tlie already pent-up 
rivalries of the aristocrats flared up m a general massacre, 
when the skirmishes were on, the Nagas from the sea at- 
tacked the city of the Gatia^Sarngha In the attack Krishna 
himself was killed and also the leading Yadavas This civil 
war too was so fuiious that in later language, people used 
the term “Yadam” for civil war' 

The Pandavas ran to the help of the Andhalr-Vrishnis 
but they failed to save them from the Nagas and others. 
The terror of the Gangetic States, of the powers of the Kurus 
and Purus was gone Arjun complained that m these bat- 
tles agamst the Nagas and others, when he reached for his 
famous weapons, “they would not come to him ” Gone 
was their efficacy A few families were extricated from the 
carnage and reached Hastinapur 

But Hastmapur ceased to be the centre of growmg 
power The Pandavas survived the war for a time and then 
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went to Heaven, as the JtfahabhaTot wants us to believe 
accompanied by n dog Parikshlt, their grandson, ^vas kfllod 
by the Nagas. And it is revealing to find that the Brahmin 
leader, Kashyapa, who had advance knowledge of the plans 
of the attack on Parlkahit was bought off with gold by 
Takshaka, the Naga leader Some sort of respite seems to 
have been won by his son Janamejaya, whoso offonsixe 
against the Nogas forced them to a compromise for a time 
That doses for us the hlahabharat period. A kind of blank, 
dark period in history follows it, until again the big States 
of the Gangetic Valley arise on new ground. The graxilal 
Ing centre of these States Is no longer Hastinapur It is 
Pataliputra of Mngadha. 

But slavery by then is on the dedinc, the serf ot the 
countryside and the artfsan of the town, with the merchant 
at his heel, begin to dominate the scene, with the absolute 
monarch crowning them nlL The half-cmandpaled half 
runaway slavos of the slavoKwning houses now uher In 
their philosophy aided by landlord-cum merchant y oung 
men, the devotees and dlsdplcs of the forerunners of Bud 
dhism. But we do not wi^ to treat that subject here 
We only wish to point out that the results of the Mahabharat 
war £0 weakened the forces of slaxTiy that it could not con 
tinuc on its career in the old way No doubt slawrv continued 
and the daN'o-owners* States reorganised and grew up apaK 
But their own mutual massacre the rising and resistance ol 
the Nishadas, Nagas etc., could not allow tho grou'th to be ro 
easy and dioap as in tho carlj dajTL Moreover the NapM had 
such a vast hinterland to retire to and find their Ih Inc that 
the harshest forms of sJaiTry could not hold long Itrptc 
nlshlng tho wonwjul or lost slave was becoming difficult con 
cjuests were Bprcadlng out bo>cmd the means of the tJaxT- 
owners' resources and were impcriTTishlnr the people Thr 
\‘astncss and fertility of the valley's all around fn\c the dr 
feated and the nmawaj'S cnouph ground to eontlnu'^ th u 
struggles. Lastly the growing production crchsnf^ ft**d 
trade had brought on the scene that rex da'-'— the m^r 
chants-*who lind become an Indeprrdenf er In 
and gained b th^ ninaunr live tyrcrnlnr I W i-r" n H 
Ihcrhdtcrol the tcrvn^apllal undr-thrx (nrxcftfei c- 
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prince, whose strength lay in playing between the town and 
countrj^side, between the mei chant and the land-and slave- 
owner 

Agricultuie, as we said before, had grown on a vast 
scale The question of the private ownership of land began 
to assume a seiious aspect. And under the new conditions, 
stated above, it was becommg difficult to carry it on on the 
basis of slavery, and the same was the case with handicraft 
industrial production. Tlie conditions for mitigating slavery 
and making room for serfdom were ripenmg. Not a small 
part m the hastening of this process was played by the 
Mahabhaiat war. 

It is these conditions that called forth a new attitude to 
slavery among the law-givers of the exploitmg class and 
their philosopheis It is this which the theoretician of the 
Geeta m the post-Bharat period proclaims m that famous 
Ime^where Elrishna says. “Even though woman, Vaisya and 
the Sudra slave are born for slavery, they can obtain salva- 
tion m heaven, if they follow me.” Thus at the time of the 
Bharat war, the slave-owners’ State had reduced mto slavery 
even the free Ary a Vaisya, the great mass of toilers, who 
were the original proud Visha of eaily Gana communes, 
and had put them and all womanhood by the side of the 
Sudra slave. They had no salvation here on earth nor in 
heaven In the days of early patriarchal slavery, the slave- 
ownmg Brahmin and Kshatriya could marry the slave 
woman or keep her, and the children could share equally m 
the property But the slave as such could not thmk of hbe- 
ration nor be allowed to accumulate his own property. Then, 
as property differentiation became more acute m the Arya 
Ganas themselves and the rumed Vaisya was thrown into 
the ranks of the slaves, he threatened revolt and civil war 
The victorious dictatorship of the slave-owners crushed 
the opposition of the rumed Vaisya and their allies from the 
Nishadas-Nagas, and mstituted a reign of complete terror 
It was m that period that the Arya Vaisya was degraded to 
the level of the Sudra The woman was there before. The 
relations with the slave woman then ceased to have that 
patriarchal character and the offsprmgs lost their old status. 
Whereas formerly under patriarchy they wfere taken m the 
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Vftfnd ^ tlifi patriarch father, they were now degraded 
to thfe vdhid tt the riave-molher— { e , their road to partial 
freedom was closed 

T?te clhcdnqyeridd or eemi'Conquered population was too 
ntlmetoua to give peace to the Arya slavc-ownlng houses. 
Thd Afjra Valsyas themselves had collapsed from Aryahood 
to Biav^:^ ail the dass dearage grew The productive fortes 
gfcrwltlg at a rapid rate and demanded new produc 
tidh rdatiorts. Ihcchangc trade handicrafts, the merchants 
add theii* new feodal forces demanded first a mitigation of 
idtrvei^ It was announced In the name of ICrlshna of the 
Gceta His was the fittest name for the job because, as the 
most popular repreaentatlvc of the biggest Gana Samgha 
that survived the war he could be made the bearer of the 
slogan of *qiboration in heaven” and strike a compromise 
in which the fclave and woman could work on this earth 
Without disturbing the peace of the exploiting doss, and 
reap their Wages and liberation in hca\'cn v, here they were 
prtJtnlsed equality With their masters! It sounds rather 
queer In these days — ^but not so queer! It was a compromlic 
of the slave-owner* with new forces, who were heading 
towards serfdom and the feudal order 

Slavery Js the first form of exploitation, the form pccu 
liar to the encdcht world it Is succeeded by serfdom in the 
Middle Ages, ohd wagc-labotir In the more recent period 
These are the three great forms of scr\dludc characteristic 
of the Ihreo great epochs of dvUfsatfon open, and In recent 
times disguised slavery always accompanies them. 

We do not go into the second stage of social de^rlop^ 
mCnt in this treaties. The main purpose of this x’olumc i% 
to fthow how the primllUe commune arose, grew and then 
collapsed, and how slavery came In with Its State Iwed on 
Drmda the \dolent dictatorship of the vdetoriouv owners of 
private property and slavery The savage who dH not 
know how to produce fire had now growm to vast dtmen 
slcma occupied continents built towns and klnrdomv h»d 
developed vast productive forces to w Idd Nature to hU 
had riwn frotn aavagerv to barbarism and from barharl m 
to rivllijallon. He h»d developed weapons of w*r ard 
art tmd llt6rtture probed J sture fo find her Uw> and Ke- 
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rets, from conceptions of millions of spirits, goblms and gods 
he had learnt to raise the problem of monism, of the parti- 
cular to the general, of the mdividual to the universe, of 
objective world to subjective thinking 

But the steps of all these advances were dogged by 
steps of backivard retreat also The pristme commune of bar- 
barians without class conflict, without slavery, greed, pro- 
perty and mutual violence between km and km had fallen 
a prey to slavery, class war, greed and violence of brother 
against brother 

“Smce civilisation is founded on the exploitation of 
one class by another class, its whole development pro- 
ceeds m a constant contradiction Every step forward 
m production is at the same time a step backwards m the 
position of the oppressed class, i e , of the great majo- 
rity Whatever benefits some, necessarily mjures the 
others, every fresh emancipation of one class is neces- 
sarily a new oppression for another class . . . And if 
among the barbarians, as we saw, the distmction bet- 
ween rights and duties could hardly be drawn, civihsa- 
tion makes the difference and antagonism between them 
clear even to the dullest intelhgence by givmg one class 
practically all the rights and the other class practicallj’’ 
all the duties 

“But that should not be What is good for the 
rulmg class must also be good for the whole society, 
with which the rulmg class identifies itself Therefore, 
the more civilisation advances, the more it is compelled 
to cover the evils it necessarily creates with the cloak 
of love and charity, to palhate them or to deny them 
— short, to mtroduce a conventional hypocrisy which 
was unknown to earher forms of society and even to the 
first stages of civdisation, and which culmmates in the 
pronouncement The exploitation of the oppressed class 
IS carried on by the exploitmg class simply and solely 
m the mterests of the exploited class itself, and if the 
exploited class cannot see it and even grows rebeUious, 
that is the basest mgratitude to its benefactors, the 
exploiters'” 
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But the cleavage of tt)(aety into classes has not existed 
from eternity, nor the State. 

“There have been eocteties which have managed 
without It, which had no notion of the State or State 
power At a definite stage in economic development, 
which necessaniy involved the cleavage of society into 
classes, the State became a necessity because <rf this 
cleavage. We are now rapidly approaching a stage in 
the development of production at which the existence 
of these classes has not only ceased to be a necessity 
but become* a positive hindrance to production. Th^ 
win fall as inevitably as they once arose The State 
Inevitably falls with them. The society which organises 
production anew on the basis of free and equal asso- 
ciation of the producers wfll put the whole State machi- 
nery where it will then belong — into the museum of 
antiquities, next to the spinning wheel and the bronze 
axe.” (Engels.) 

But this museum of humftnity*s past can only be built 
finally when a majority of the countries of the world have 
built society and communism. The world has 

already entered that period. 
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Matnarclial Gens in Mahabhaiat from 
world-population 

From Matriaich 

1 Aditi 

2 Ditf 


3 Panu 

4 Kala 

5 Vmata 

6 Kadru 

7 Mum 

8 Pradha 

9 Kapda 

10 Krittika 

11 Smhika 

12 Puloma 

13 Vasu 

14 Vishwa 

15 Marutmati 

16 Bhanu 

17 Muhurta 

18 Sadhya 


whom proceeds 

The Ganas of 
Adityas 
Daityas 
Danavas 
Kalakeyas 
Vamateyas 
Kadraveyas 
Mouneyas 
Pradheyas 
Kapilas 
Kartikeyas 
Samhikeyas 
Paulomas 
Vasavas 
Vishwa 
Marutmantas 
Bhanavas 
Muhurtas 

Sadhyas 

> 


And these ganas later are sho^vn as the progemtors of 
famous men and gana-feuds m the Mahabharat. 
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Pago 60 Icxjtnote, Unt 7 rtad TtA iiVmmm^t ^i^Tfl phgTn pnft*" (or 

"Ra<Uiama(iltaTS,’* 

Pago 60 footnote Une 7 wad lor 

Page 69 footnote line 1 wad for 

Page 59 footnote line 6 read for 

Page 69 footnote, line 6 read for 

Page 69 footnote, line 7 wad „ for 

Page 07 footnote Itno 8 r«d for 

Page 88 footnote line 10 read for 

Page 71 footnote laat line read *q^ for 

Page 76 footnote line 1 read *r(i^ for 

Page 78, footnote lino 2 read for 

Page 156 laat tint one Une Bhaitta* — footnote on p. 157 




